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Do ton Live in the Country? 


How is Your House Supplied with Water? 


The success of your home, as a comfortable and sanitary abiding place, 
on the answer to this question. 

Heat is required only in winter—light only at night. Water is required n 
of the day, every day in the year. 


A KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


in the cellar, will deliver water frcom your own well or cistern to all parts of the h: 


by air pressure. Turn a faucet at any hour, day or night, and have al! the wa 


Outside hydrants for sprinkling and protection against fire. No elevated ta 
leak. Nothing to disfigure the landscape. City comforts, and no water tax t 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, New York City, writes: “We are perfectly d 





Kewanee System of supplying water to our country house at Winona Lake, India 
Three thousand Kewanee Outfits are now in use. Send for names of users in you 
and copy of our 4o-page illustrated catalogue No. 6, sent free if you mention HOUSE Bi 


PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 


Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 








M@M PORTABLE HOUSES 





Summer Cottages 

Automobile Houses 

Children's Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Ete. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. 
Better built and better looking than you can have consuructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 


tic in desi ea. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 
reable.) 


ouses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy trom 6 to 24 hours afier arrival at 
destination, accordiug to size of house. 
NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a de:ivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Reclin 


\ Gift That Will Be Appreciated 






tion M 


$12.00 


Genuine Leather 


$25.00 


Equipped with our adjustable 
nap or snooze. Selected materials and perfect 


IGHT PREPAID EAST of the MISSISSIPPI! RIVER 
other points proportionate ra.es. 





s r Wylie Reclining 
Ameriean Fancy Rocaers, order dire 
ame holding until Christmas time 


for our big « atalogue 


THE AMERICAN CHAIR CO. 


Box 898 - - SEYMOUR, INDIANA 
r n last month's issue of this publication 
the FIRST ; haser from each locality. 

















Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 
f 7 
id You Ever Use Press Clippings: 
want printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and press ed States on any particular subject ? 
der, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
! vill send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing »r weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 


The Barlow 
Scrap Book 


Sent on Approval 











An artistic and dur- 

SCRAP-BOOK, 

made from pure 

white, hand-made, 
heavy, long-fibre, Mittineague paper, 
“deckle’’ or rough edges. Bound in Eng- 
h Calf, silk cloth sides; color, two tones 
f drab, hand-sewed, strong, and elegant. 
We deliver to any U.S. address a 6x9 
100-page book on receipt of $1.00. Agx 12 
130-page book on receipt of $2.00. If not 
satisfactory return at our expense and get 
your money. For 25c extra will stamp 
yur name in gold on cover; you must then 


keep the be ok, however. 


Barlow Brothers 


89 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general sug- 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from regular 
subscribers to THE House BeavTIFUL. But it is necessary to 
charge a small fee for detailed plans for an entire floor or for 
the house asa whole. Replies will be sent by mail if stamps 
are enclosed. ? s 
The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paper only. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters. 















FOLIAGE PAPERS 

The woodwork of my dining-room is oak in a soft 
brown, wainscoted five feet; ceiling beamed; side- 
board and china-closets are stationary. Please 
suggest hardware for the doors and fixtures. Dull 
copper harmonizes well with the wood. _ 

In regard to the walls: Gobelin blue, the kind that 
goes well with Naples yellow. is a favorite of mine. 
I do not wish to have a flat effect here, but one with 
lights and shades, perhaps a foliage design. Tapes- 
try is expensive; how about papers in this general 
scheme? If I use the Gobelin wall, what leather for 
the chairs? Orange and lemon are attractive with 
this color of wood, but I fear their effect on’ the ad- 
joining room, which has a brick fireplace. _ E. F. 


In your dining-room a foliage paper would be 
highly effective with the woodwork and general 
scheme of treatment. Tapestries, lf good, are ex- 
pensive. There are charming American tapestries 
which can be purchased from the big decorators, 
but they are beyond the average purse. Tapestry 
papers are excellent, and we would advise vour 
sending for samples of tapestry papers in foliage 
designs. Greens and blues are good colors for the 
wall, and so is yellow or orange. 

Windows.—Net next the glass; silk outside, either 
blue or green, or else a single hanging of green 
Madras with blue figure. The architectural defect 
you mention is most annoying. If, in time, the 
window can be extended or remodeled, it will help 
the proportions of the room immensely. Mean- 
while, it would be best to pay little attention to the 
“center of the room.” 

Chairs.— Chairs should be the color of the wood- 
work and the seats of a brown or tan leather. ‘“‘Slip’ 
seats are better than those studded with nails. 

The lead could be coppered or bronzed if objec- 
tionable with the woodwork. Copper draw-pulls 
and copper fixtures are advised. 





STAINS AND PAINTS 


Weare about to build a small colonial house, and 
would like to have you give us a few suggestions 
about the woodwork, floors, and walls. 

In the entrance hall for the stairway I would like 
to have the hand-rail and treads stained mahogany, 
and the spindles and uprights ivory-white. With 
this stairway, would it be best to have the rest of 
the woodwork in the hall and the floor staine 
mahogany? What color would you suggest for 
the walls and ceiling? 

In the reception-room opening from this hall I 
want ivory-white wecheeth and plain dark-green 
paper on the walls. Would you have a lighter 
green on the ceiling? And what color would you 
stain the floor? ‘ 

The dining-room will open off this reception-room, 
and I want a yellow dining-room. I like the Belgian 
or brown oak woodwork and dining-room furniture; 
but would it be good taste to have it so with the 
reception-room in white? Could I use mahogany 
furniture with this woodwork? or is Belgian-oak 
altogether out of place in a colonial house? 

_ The living-room and library are on the opposite 
side of the hall. Could you give me suggestions as 
to the color of the woodwork, walls, and floors in 








TIFFANY & Co. 


DiaMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 











Watches for Christmas Gifts 


The name of Tiffany & Co. appears upon the 
dials and movements of all their watches 


Photographs sent upon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Small, open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, espe- 
cially adapted for young women - 


926,, ©35., 945. apware 


With one or more diamonds set in back of case 


$110., $140., $190., $240. upwara 


Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses a Se $50. 


Men’s Gold Watches 


New model, open-face, 18-karat-gold extra- 
thin watches for evening wear - - - 


$50,, $70., $150. upward 


Other open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitabl- 
for young men - $60., $95, ana 5100. 


Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters - 


$135. ana $240, 


Split-second chronographs in 18-karat-gold 


cases- - - - $25, $200. upwara 
Open-face, sterling-silver minute repeaters $75, 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do notem- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through other dealers 











| FIFTH AVENUE 


At 37th Street 





NEw YORK 


Formerly at Union Square 

















Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


Mail Orders 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained men, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad 
vice for those 
simply desiring 
assistance, 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


is now ready and 
will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 
It is a compact 
little volume of 
over 500 pages 
with concise de- 
scriptions and 
range of prices of 
jewelry,  silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
porcelains and 
glass suitable fo; 
Christmas or 
other gifts 


Gold Watches 
on Approval 
Upon receipt of 
satisfactory ref- 
erences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 

States 





these two rooms? I would like a colonial arch as 
an opening between these two rooms, and built-in 
bookcases in the library; also a mantel. I do not 
want ivory-white woodwork here, as we live in a 
smoky city. What colors would you advise for the 
kitchen? 

For the bedrooms I have thought to have apple- 
green woodwork with pink and green floral paper 
for one room, blue and white in another and yellow 
and white in another. Could you give me a sug- 
gestion for the fourth? Do vou think it best to 
— the woodwork varnished? or is the dull finish 
vest? F. B. 


Ivory-white paint throughout the house would be 
mose in keeping with the architecture; but if your 
city is very smoky, it would be better to use stained 


woodwork. If your plans are not yet drawn, you 
might find it worth your while to consider a half- 
timbered house instead of a cclenial one. We offer 
this merely as a suggestion. The colonial type has 
always been a favorite one with us, but we have 
been advocates of a strict adherence to the style. 
Taking up your questions in order: If the spindles 
of the staircase are white, there must be a use of 
white elsewhere; otherwise it would be better to 
have all the woodwork mahogany. The floor 
should be mahogany in either case. We are in 
iavor of a rather neutral color-effect in the hall. 
Showy colors are too pronounced for this portion 
of the house. It is better to lead up to them grad- 
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DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, Genera) 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 





L. HABERSTROH & SON, 647 Boylston St., 


opposite Public Library, Boston, Mass. Inter- | 


ior Decorators and Painters. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 





ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STFINWAY HALL P ‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


cAlice EF. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 








1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 22 West 33d Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Cheaper than in the West. Send for sketches or | 


hotos of what you want. JOHN R. HARE, 709 
R. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. No Catalogue. 





THE BOOK-SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. For sale, 
three old carved Spanish Chests; photos upon | 
request. Very fine old Spanish Painting, artist | 


unknown. 
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Furniture, Lamps, Etc. Pictures on request 
Late C. H. POND Collection 


PENISTON &LEE - 82 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 








Before you buy, tine iow to distin 


guish advantages and 


detect shortcomings in loca- 
bui or rent tion, _construction, appoint- 
's,etc. Ahundred dollars’ 

worth of nel sent gecteeia. "> 25c. 


House HINTs PuBLIsSHING Co., Dept. “‘D,”’ Philadelphia 


SEND FOR MY PORTFOLIO 


of HOUSES before you 
BUILD or BUY plans. 


Contains illustrations and floor 
plans of up-to-date residence<, 
of which I sell working draw- 
ings and specifications at reas- 
onable prices. 
Send $1.00 for Portjolio 

|} H. WITTEKIND, Architect 

eed 30 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil 





























ually. With white paint and green walls, the 
ceiling should be white; with dark paint and green 
walls, the ceiling should never be white. A mahog 
any stain should be used on the floor. Yellow is 
charming with either Belgian or a colonial treatment 

If portiéres are used between living-room and din- 
ing-room, there could be a decided contrast in 
treatment, but not otherwise. With Belgian 
woodwork, use furniture to match 


THE STUDY OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


It is my desire to study interior wall-decorations, 
not on an expensive line—not millionaire’s palaces 
but cottages and medium-priced houses. I have 
| been making that quite a study by observation 
reading what I could find along those lines. I have 
decorated.some houses of my own forsale, and feel 
that my interior work sold the properties; but I 
desire to study the work and perfect myself in that 
line, then go to some growing city, and make a 
business of my talent and knowledge. I ’ve been 
a subscriber to your valuable magazine, and wish 
to become one again, but I thought you could 
give me ideas regarding what course to pursue 
| what books to buy and the best periodicals to study 

Any information will be very gladly received 
| Pp. M 





Many letters come to us regarding the study of 
interior decoration. Our answer has been that 
the best foundation for the work is a course in an 
art school, followed by practical work in a dec 
orator’s shop. 

The value of the school training, in our opinion, 
cannot be overestimated. Many decorators have 
achieved success without it, but they have been 
dependent on other people for a certan phase of the 
work. Practical drawings and colored sketches of 
| interiors cannot be made without training. This 
is only one branch but it is important. The school 
gives the training in historical design; also, the 
knowledge of styles and periods so necessary to the 
right mental equipment. 

Period decoration may never b: part of your 
| work, but a knowledge of it will always be useful, no 
matter what kind of houses fal! to your lot 

No amount of, study will avail without natural 
ability. A feeling for color is the first essential 
and the second is a feeling for line. Both are so 
| necessary, that it is impossible to separate them 


We give you herewith a list of books and magazines 
We would especially emphasize the value of the 
architectural publications — for architecture and 
interior decoration are sister arts. Your plan is 
decidedly interesting and we wish you success 


KNOBS AND HANDLES 


Will you kindly give me information as to suitable 
brasses for an old mahogany piece which I use as a 
china closet. 

In the House Brautirut for March, 1905, in the 
pictures of the dining-room (page 23) is shown 
a china-closet almost precisely like mine. It has 
wooden knobs, as mine had originally, but they 
were exchanged for brass handles and escutcheons, 
without due regard for the period, I fear 

Would the rosette and ring be the correct style? 
And should those now in use be removed, —that is, 
are they inadmissible? (They have bail handles, and 
the upper drawers have small brass knobs.) It 
would give me great satisfaction to be set right on 
this point. 

I havea fine old blue-and-white plate of J.and W 
Ridgway, with view of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
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AT 


THE SIGN 


OF THE 


COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 


copper, and china, as well as. 


Jome fine 
furniture. 


price - he 
reque/t. 


pieces of rare old 
Catalogues and. 
s will be /ent upon 


MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 


2521 IN 


DIANA AVENUE 


CHICAGO 












ussian _Aart Store 


2132 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Key pvel, Artistic, Useful. Newest 
aay ae Xmas Gifts * lee tations, Largest selection 


te 


ian Hammered Brasses, ( gre Silver and 
. are Collection of Antiquities, Curios, Lace 
rawn Work 

aly Art Shops, Dealers and Collectors 


M. R. . Polakoff & Co. New York” 6 irvington St. Boas 











MRS. 
15 


ANTIQUES: 


| ORIENTAL 


EMMA D. CLAYTON 
05 CHICAGO AVENUE 








Furniture, Silver, Jewelry 


LINENS: Irish, Japanese, Chinese 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 


EMBROIDERY AND STUFFS 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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llin with the beautiful and artistic Nor- 
bd wegian Art Wares. On my recent 
ia large variety of antiques, carved cabinets, 


atest designs in “gat and Hardanger Needle- 
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It is badly “ greased ’’ 
by the puff-paste of a preceding century. Can you 
tell me of anv process by which the discoloration can 


medallions in the border. 


be removed? ; A. M. F._ 

Wooden knobs are the correct thing for your ma- 
hogany cupboard, although knobs of brass would 
not be far away from the period. The present han- 
dles are too early for the cupboard, which is about 
18150r1820. Glass knobs of a milky color were also 
in use at this period and they would be perferable 
tothe present handles. Wooden knobs look exceed- 
ingly well on such old pieces, and may be procured 
from any large dealer in old furniture. 

The Ridgway plate you mention is a good one. 
Unfortunately, we know of nothing that will remove 
the pie-crust stains of a preceding century. 


TREATMENT OF AN ARCH 


We are renovating our home, and would like some 
suggestions for our living-room, as to curtains, treat- 
ment of opening, and woodwork of stairs. 

We use inside shutters, as we are near the street; 
the walls are papered in green, with darker green in 
the hall; woodwork in living-room 1s white, and gold- 
en oak in hall (which I intend to stain dark green). 

I would like to know how to furnish the opening 
between the two, which is an arch twelve feet wide. 
Shall I put up curtains or pillars? and what kind 
of curtains shall I use with white woodwork ard oak 
or chestnut shutters? 

The dining-room is rather dark with a vellow 
paper and same golden oak woodwork; what treat- 
ment would you suggest for it? I am afraid if I 
darken the wood, the room will be too dark. 

M. L. 

Our advice in regard to the treatment of the arch 
would be to use a plain green portiére matching the 
walls of the living-room. This scheme is better than 
pillars for a room of your dimensions. The pole 
should be stained the color of the hall woodwork. 
Velour or corduroy would make an acceptable hang- 
ing. At the windows of the living-room we would 
suggest curtains of plain green Madras. 

If the golden oak of the dining-room were stained a 
medium shade of brown, it would be a great improve- 
ment and would not darken the room perceptibly. 
Yellow is a good color to use on the walls, with a paler 
ceiling. Yellow for the side walls should be bright in 
order to give a feeling of sunshine. Curtains in 
such a room should be as transparent as possible. 


A YELLOW DINING-ROOM 


I would be pleased to have suggestions from you 
relative to changes in my dining-room. 

The room is 15x23 feet with small aleove4xS8 feet, 
making it 19 feet wide at north erid; the woodwork 
is in natural finish oak-wainscoting paneled 5 feet 
high: with plate-rail; hardwood floor inoak. North 
end has casement window, with four sections of lead- 
ed glass and ten inch shelf inside; south end has man- 
tel in oak, with yellow brick tiling and window;on 
each side. 

Sideboard is built in northwest corner, facing door 
that leads to music-room; door in.west wall to pantry, 
door in east wall nearly opposite to library; furniture 
now in use is china-cabinet and buffet in golden oak, 
and round table and chairs in dark brown oak; chairs 
upholstered in brown leather. a 

I have an old-fashioned silver tea-set on sideboard 
and cut glass in cabinet. The paper from wainscot- 
ing to ceiling is green, and dark red flowers with 
yellow background and yellow ceiling. Music-room 
in green and yellow. Library in dark blue burlap 
and brown and blue paper. Light in dining-room 
is large half-globe in ceiling, with six side-lights 
of two drops each. 
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TECO 


A Pleasing 
Xmas Gift 


The great variety of designs in lamps, 
vases, wall-pockets, candlesticks, fern 
dishes, flower holders, punch bowls, cigar 
jars, trays, etc., etc., gives a range for selec- 
tion rarely found in pottery, yet each is a 
work of art that will give great pleasure to 
its recipient and greater charm to any home. 


Send for «‘What to Give”’ 
An interesting book which illustrates and 


describes scores of Teco designs suitable 
for gifts or use in your own home. 


E 

Cc 

3 
The Gates Potteries 

€31 Cham. of Com., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The best dealers 
Look for this mark 


sell Teco. 
on every piece. 
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FOR THE ARTIST 


If you work in oils or water colors, with pastels, brush or pencil ; on canvas or 
paper ; if you are interested in pyrography or any other form of artistic effort, you 


should work with the best materials. 
If you have the name Devoe on them, you may be sure they’re right. 
Ask your dealer for Devoe goods ; and take no other. 
Send for our catalogue, free. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph St., 
Chicago 


Fulton & William Sts. 


New York Kansas City 


1214 Grand Ave., 














OW is the time to fix 
these facts on your mind: 
The Peck - Williamson 
Under feed Furnace will per- 
fectly heat your home at V4 to % 
of your present cost for fuel — it 
will save half the labor—it will 
do away with a// furnace troubles. 
But what actual users say counts more than any 
printed promises of ours. Read, then, this letter dated July 1, 1905, from 
Mr. E. H. Hooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. There’s the force of fact in it. 


“You installed a Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace in my home 
during the severest cold weather last winter. You have more than 
made good every claim. For convenience, economy, cleanliness, 
pure, healthful, clean heat, you make no boast when you call it the 
Jamous Underfeed furnace. Lam so well satisfied it would give me 
pleasure to show any one my furnace and you can at all times refer 
any one to me.”’ 


The Underfeed burns “‘ right side up ’’—good results from cheapest coal. 
No bother, smoke or smell. 
Heating plans and service of our engineering department, abso- 
lutely free. Let us send you FREE our Underfeed Book and fac- 
simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 
THE PECH-WILLIAMSON Co. 


357 West Fifth St., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attract‘ve proposition, 


. — 
UNDERFEE 
FU RNACE 
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Either 12 Inch Vase 
$06.75 


Same patterns, in smaller 
sizes proportionately less 
Exclusiveness of design, perfection of cut- 
ting and lasting brilliancy make 


Cut 
bbe Glass 


the most highly prized decoration for the 
home and table. Its beauty is only equaled 
by its usefulness. 


“The Gentle Art of Giving” 


is a book that wi!! show you how to select gifts that wi!l 
be longest remembered and most truly appreciated. I[t 
willalso give you many new ideas in table service and 
table decoration. 


It is Mailed on Request 


Write us for name of dea'er in your town handling Libby 
Cut Glass or send order direct. 


Look for Ie¥e.) . engraved on 
the name every piece. 


rape pre Libbey Glass Company marae 
TOLEDO, OHIO aint 


Empress Pattern 

















Easily _ Quickly 


Applied P ~—s Dried 
NATURAL JAP-A-LAC 


is the best varnish for 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 
either old or new. It dries w ry 
tains its brilliancy through a 
wood. Besides Natural, | 
ors. It is a stain and varni 
everything about the home 


** You Can Do the Work Yourself”’ 


Upon receipt of ten cents, ¢ 
and the name of your dealer 
OF CHARGE, to any point in 
Mf pint can of FAP-A-L 

any booklet ana color card 














Our New Curtain Catalog 6D 





exquisitely illustrating in colors and accurately 
describing our splendid line of Lace Curtains. 
Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain Novelties, sent a — 
anywhere in the United States, free. It is the Ask Your DEALER 
foremost authority on curtain fashions and 
shows the advance styles at the lowest prices. 

We pay the freight and guarantee safe 

delivery of goods. Prompt shipment. 

We also issue Furniture Catalog No. 8 F 
showing the newest winter styles. 


Furniture and Carpet Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
The only exclustve furniture and carpet house 
in America occupying a nine story building. 
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TA BARGAIN oer noesss, 5.00 ne Both $4.00 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR HerbertS. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 














iy thd Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, ann e 
1905 “COLONIAL HOUSES for MODERN HOMES tirely new edition of Colonia 
4 ue a This book has had more thought i r 
° any of its predlecess« 
contains floor plans, descris 
drawn perspectives. In desi 
who intend to build a beautiful 
Price $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 
A separate volume, containing all the designs < ¢ 
tion, together with a selection of the 
tions from all previous issues of 
been prepared. Price, $5.00 by express, prepaid 
SKETCHES AND SPI! 


Address E. S&. CHILD, 


Room 20, 62 New St 























of having a beamed ceiling with cornice 
inches wide. How finish between beams? 


‘thing on mantel at present. What would you 


Would like your opinion in regard to chang 

voodwork, paper, curtains, rug and center 
G. W. ¢. 

room, as you describe it, seems heavy 

) ; ; 

and would doubiless be improved by 

changes. Greater harmony would pre 





ous oak pieces were stained the same 


erably the brown of the table and chairs 


the woodwork should be the same color 
rh wainscot is excellent, and the general 
1 of the room admirable. Between the 
se a yellow s‘ain, and on the walls a deep 


er or grasscloth. The arrangement of 


’ossibly a vellow globe would be 
room. On the mantel place two 
ind a Grueby vase for flowers. 


p to this point, is too vellow, use 





curtains in green and vellow, the 


iominating 


AVENDER SPRIGGED CHINA 

} erested in old china, and may | 
nd out, if possible, what the name is 
I have—very old, and unique, and 
in name. It is somewhat, in style. 
| and curved, like the tea-set illus 

entiiled ‘“ A China Miscellany 

lsome time ago in the House Braun 
no mark on it, the ware has figures 
usted on in blue (light), appearing on sides 
i nelosed. It came originally from New 
Cape Cod or thereabouts—and has baffled 
om I have shown it—some being ex- 
s—and it puzzles me more and more 
ind of symmetrical shape, and 
Chere is no ornamentation on it 

sprigs W. V. 8. 
illustration to which vou call 
was made in England during the early 
enth century. It has been termed 
collectors, on account of the 
laze, but it had no connection with 
vorks, which passed out of existence 
vas manufactured. The August House 
1905, contains a reference to the original 
der the heading of “ Mantel Orna- 


meware with blue or lavender sprigs 


issed under the general head of “ Staf- 


hat is what it is, but at what partieu- 
Staffordshire the ware was made it 
v, since it bears no mark. It was 
popular ware, and from the fact that it 
hick stoneware and thin china, and 
| lavender decoration, and sometimes 
of lustre on the blue, it is quite possible 
ide at several potteries. 
| if dinner sets were made in this china, 
were imported in great quantities, as is 
iny tea pots, sugar-bowls, etc., found 
New England and the south. There is 
difference in the pieces, and your set 


diy.one of the best ones. 


A MISSION HOUSE 


e your advice concerning finishing and 
mv house. It is situated in the suburbs, 
ed lot, brick and stone, low overhang- 
two stories, Mission architecture, with 








rhice 
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d vou 
lang 
enter 
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ieavy 
“d by 
| pre 

same 
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color 
neral 
n the 
deep 
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and 
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The Jarvie Candlesticks 


are especially appropriate for 


Wedding and Holiday Gifts 





Epsilon Lambda Eta Zeta 
$3.00 $5.50 $3.50 $4.50 
Twelve other Designs $2.75 to $15.00 





BEATEN COPPER BOWLS 
7.00 $2.50 $6.00 $5.00 


Old-Fashioned Bayberry Dips, six packed in wooden 
box, postage prepaid, $1.10; twelve, $2.10 


Send for Portfolio 


THE JARVIE SHOP 


638 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 








BROWN’ Ss FAMOUS 
] PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and modern 
masters, 2,200 subjects in 
Black and White or Sepia. 
Size 5% x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 

Our new 48-page catalog with 
1,000 small illustrations and 
two sample pictures sent for 
2-ct. stamp. Colored pictures 
of birds: size 7x9. 700 sub- 
pe Sample and catalog 
or 2.ct. stamp. 

GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 

BEVERLY, MASS. 

















** Everiladies ’’ Sewing Cabinet 


Invented 
for women 
by a wo- 
man. Has 
two tilting 
trays hold- 
ing 50 
spools of 
different 
sizes. Four 
drawers for 
yar, but- 
tons, etc. 
Racks on door for scissors and shears. Hand- 
somely finished. Solidly built. Ornamental 
when closed. 18 in. wide, 8 in. deep, 28 in. 
high. The only cabinet of its kind. 

The cabinet costs $8.00 with freight pre- 
paid to most points. 

Send us $1.00 and you will receive cabinet 
with privilege of examination and time payment 
terms. 


Illustrated circular FREE. 
FARISH @ GRAY 


317A Lincoln Trust Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
































It contains 
Will you suggest a wood 


broad porch across front and both sides. 
living-room 22 x 18 feet. 
finishing and wall covering that would harmonize 


with my mahogany furniture? I have a number of 
old colonial familv pieces, all of it very simple in de- 
sign, the oe vailing colors of upholstery and rugs are 
green and rose. Suggest an appropriate style for man- 
tel for the living-room. What shall be the wood used 
in stair, and color of walls and rugs for hall? The 
dining-room furniture is weathered oak, in the dark 
brown and green tones, and the rug blue. What colors 
shall I use on the walls in this room? I have a very 
unique set of candelabra that belonged to my grand- 
mother; they are brass, with pictures inlaid in the 
front of each, and pendants. Where shall I use 
these—in living-room or dining-room, and on mantel 
or sideboard? 

Would beamed ceiling be appropriate in living- 
room, hall, or dining-room? Suggest style of win- 
dow curtains for both rooms. I have one French 
window in living-room. How shall it be decorated? 
I have an old-fashioned rosewood divan upholstered 
in rose-colored tapestry. Could I use it in my living- 
room? I have a mahogany davenport for that room. 

I desire the decorations, furniture, etc., to be along 
simple lines. H. H. W 

Inasmuch as green and old rose predominate in 
the rugs, it would be well to continue these colors in 
the upholsterv and the curtains, both of which would 
be effective with mahogany. A medium shade of 
green would be attractive on the walls. In a“ Mis- 
sion’’ house, rough plaster seems especially appro- 
priate; and if your walls can be left in that state, so 
much the better. Fireplaces should be large and 
built on simple lines, preferably of rough brick. 

If you have the March or May House BEravutTiFruL 
at hand, you will find appropriate fireplaces for 
such a house as yours. The November number 
contains an illustrated article on fireplaces, fully 
illustrated. There are many beautiful designs 
among the pictures. 

A light brown stain is advised for the 
and deep orange for the dining-room. 

Beamed ceilings would be appropriate in all the 
rooms. The very interesting candelabra would be 
more appropriate in the living-room than the dining- 
room. 
to the “ Mission ’’ house in the May number of the 
House Beavutirut. A French window should have 
but a single hanging, and that must be fastened fly a 
rod to the window, so that opening and shutting will 
not be interfered with. 

The davenport covered with old rose would fit 
into the living-room asif made for it. At the win- 
dows we would advise curtains of Scotch Madras in 
and old rose. If portiéres are required use 
plain green monk’s cloth or velour. 


hall, 


For window treatment we would refer you 


green 


STAINS 


I would like your advice in regard to decorating 
and furnishing a new home, of which I inclose first- 
floor plan. gg et -hall and living-room to be 
finished in oak. Would vou suggest golden or light 
oak finish? 

What would you suggest for dining-room? 

Please tell me what decorations, color, etc,. would 
be suitable for these three rooms. I shall want a piano 
in mahogany. Where would be the correct place 
for it? I thought in hall, under the three high win- 
dows. All floors to be oak. Is it out of taste to fin- 
ish floors in natural color, with golden-oak wood- 
work? or should floors be filled to match? ‘“ The 
darker the floors, the more they show the dust.’’ 

Should oak floors in up r hall and bedrooms be 
waxed or varnished? at kind of mantel would 
you suggest for living- ana J. M. H. 








Plush Pillow 
—Top Free— 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's 
sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 


Jefferson, ready for 
burning. Choice of PYROGRAPHY 
HEADS— 


old gold, tan or 
light green 

The newest 
idea in 















plush. Size, 
17x17 inches. 
Same burned, 


$1.50, Only Pillow 
one free 

Top to Art. 
one ad 

dress. 





Our $2.50 


r ad 
Special Offer cous 92-80, $1.65 
For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc 


Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send itC. 
Oo. vD. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special 
price. W hen cash e companies order we include, free, our 
84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most 
complete pyrography handbook published. 

Write today for 72-page catalogue, No. H 55, in colors, and 
2%-page supplement No. H 56, FREE. Illustrates 1500 Gibson 

. and other designs stamped on articles of plush, 
wood and leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 
graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


a4 THAYER & CHANDLER 
160- 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
* Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 




















An Ideal Xmas Present 
$5.25--Pattee anes 25 


A perfect Morris ehair 

when closed. M 

of solid oak, 

substantially 
b- 


Opened 













ce 
Barnett - Pattee Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


fi 
or office. Send for catalogue. 





Save Your 
Coal. 


Heat the house to suit you 


You can keep the house at the temperature you like and pre- 
vent cold, grip or pneumonia. You can save 25 per cent of 
your ceal. You need never drop a good book, or stop an 
exciting game to re ae ate the furnace drafts. It is all done 
automatically from the living room by the 


POWERS 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


It maintains a uniform, comfortable heat; is simple, sav- 
ing, hygienic and never fais to work. It fits any system, 
new or old—hot water, hot air or steam. 
easier, be more comfortable and let the 
look after the furnace this winter. 
world over. Send for free book. 


Free Trial 2°! ***%, 47s 


to convince you 
POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
‘ 41 Dearborn St., Chicago 109 Fifth Ave., New York City J 


Take things 
t Powers Regulator 
Used in residences the 
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For Christmas 


Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a 


“PAN-TOG” 


“A Gentlemen’s Dre-sing Chair.” Creases 
rs perfectly by applying 500 Ibs. gaensese. 
You can’t do it by stretching them. You must 
body ress them. ‘hat’s what a tailor does Any- 
y can do it himself he has a — 
Tog. Takes out the bag and wrinkles. 
in the proper crease. No tailor bills. No both. 
a er. It has an improved hanger 
for coat-and vest, and contains a 
compartment for slippers, shoes, 
shoe polisn and other things. A 
low seat assures an easy position 
in lacing shoes. This chair is a 
handsome piece of feraitares = 
quartered oak, golden finish o: 
birch mahogapized. 







Freight auegitye iso aay point in 


. An eK... descriptive 
folder tells more about it 
and contains the enthusias- 
tic endorsement ot gentie- 
men who are using it. Fold- 
er sent on request. Address 


Central Mantel Co. 


— 


1219 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 





Pat. Dec. 
zist, 1901 








—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Natap Fitter 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 


Sudbury Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 











Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Send for Samples 





Dept. 2 

















“Briar Cliff” 
Arts and Crafts Furniture 





The Craft Settlement Shop makes a high-class Arts and Crafts 


Furniture. It has executed large commissions for Hotels, 
Schools, Hospitals, Offices and Country Homes. Its business 
extends all over the United States, and Artists, Architects and 
Homebuilders everywhere have a good word for “Briar Cliff’ 
furniture, The shop makes furniture for every part of the house, 
and especially solicits commissions for college rooms, fraternity 
houses, club rooms and artists’ studios. You will be glad to see 
what this shop has to offer. CHristMAS ORDERS MUST BE IN 
Earty. Weare always crowded. 


The Craft Settlement Shop 


Ossining-on-Hudson - - New York 
Northwest Agents, J. A. Clow & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














The finish of woodwork wr dark 
a matter of taste. The present tendency 
of medium stains, in preference to th 
and light tones of the pas \ medium 
brown (floors and woodwork alike) is easy to keey 
in order, and at the same time more pl 
homelike than a golden-oa 
draperies, etc., produce a more agreeable effect wit! 
stains of this character. 

We would suggest oak furniture of the modified 
Mission type for hall and living-room, and mahogany 
in the dining-room. With this scheme the 
could be placed in the hall or parlor, just as you fir 
most convenient. 
this article of furniture match the rest of the 

We do not find exposures given. For the 
room we would suggest yellow el 
room, and brown for the remaining one, all ceilings 
to be pale yellow. 

A yellow dining-room furnished 
always in good taste. Delft blue is also effective 
with mahogany. 

Waxed floors‘are easier to 
nished ones, and we would recommend them for thx 
bedrooms. For the suggest 
rough yellow brick. 


IS In [avor 
extreme dark 


shade 


sant and 


Wall-papers 


pliant 
It is not always possible to have 
pieces 


darkest 





€ lightest 


in mahogany 





Keep in order than var 


fireplace we would 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


The woodwork of my library is oak, stained dark 
brown. I have never seen the kind of sectional 
bookcases which are advised in your correspondence 
columns, but want something plain, durable, and 
finished in dull oak. AsI live inadusty community 
my books must be protected by glass, yet | 
have cases that are moved easily. Ihave seen sec- 
tional cases which I thought too massive. I would 
be glad of your advice. A. B 


must 


In no line of furniture-making have greater in 
provements been made than i okeases. It is 
now possible to purchase sectional cases having all 
the qualities of built-in ones, with many additional 
advantages. Old-style cases we: imsy and diffi 
cult to adjust. New designs are compact, easily put 
together. and form not only : st convenient 
storage for books, but an ornamental p 
niture as well. Carefully seasoned wood and fin¢ 
cabinet-work are noticeable. The f your wood 
work can be repeated exactly in the cases 
the soft finish. 

It is possible to have the trin room dupli 
cated in these sectional cases, and e them built 
to conform to any architectural scheme. ,On the 
ground of the practical, the economical, and the 
artistic, we can recommend this s 


uM tur 


including 
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offers to its regular sub- 
scribers the services of 
expert decorators and con- 
noisseurs of china, furni- 
ture, silverware, etc. 

They will be glad to 
answer enquiries, give 
advice or expert opinion, 
free of charge. 














MRS. CLARK’S GENUINE 


ANTIQUES 


- Colonial ———— 
Copper Brass 
pieces of Old Colonial Furni- 
Reproductions of Old Furni- 
re made to order 

nterior Decorating under the Sitec- 
of Gertrude Scovel Butler. 
ure f il attention paid to Hangings, 
Window C urtains and Upholstering 

terial > ° ° ° ° 








Silver 





Antique Shop 


35 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


stern Shop, F. C. CLARK, 
56 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 






































Beautiful Leathers 


) a AY IE ooze or suéde leather skins in 
’ rich colorings for decorative purposes, table 
urnt work, chair backs, book covers, 
ised in many ways for gift purposes. 
> a beautiful lot of these fine skins 
ng about 22 x 32 inches, of special tan- 
ft as a glove, with a fine velvety sheen. 
rs are dark green, tan, and wine red. 
Prices upon request. 


IENRY C. WALKER, Waban, 








Mass. 




















ivchdnes N. Y. City 
BE AUTIFUL—AND CHEAP 


y colors, that will wear as long 
ur 'y yst Sot less than paint 
t to apply, come from using 


in J Petit, . 


Cabot S Shingle Stains 


ith pure pi igments, pure linseed 
aad Creosote, “the best wood pre- 
tir wn The only stains made 
( ote ead without petroleum. 
ned-wood samples and color chart sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents at all Central Points. 





Cabot's Sheathing “Quilt” 
Makes cold-proof huuses. 
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Questions and Answers ‘ . 
The Decoration of a Music Room 


Oriental Rugs: Second Article. ° ° 


Variety in Christmas Wreaths 


Planning Country Houses. , ; 


In Other People’s Houses 
She Rearranges His Den 
A Paper on Old Clocks 


Housekeeping Reduced to Its Lowest Terms 
Japanese Tapestry . 


Removing Old Paint 
Pebble Cameos 


The Cozy Corner: A Final Word . 
The Home Garden . 














With Twelve Illustrations 
With Twelve Illustrations 


With Nine Illustrations 
Please 


With Nineteen Plans and Illustrations 
With Four Illustrations 

' With Three ‘llustrations 
With Three Illustrations 


With Two Illustrations 


Sleep Comforts. . : , . 
Collectors’ Interests: Old Candlesticks 


With Three Illustrations 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 
A eid to Harvey L. Page & Co. 
La Salle » Chicago. 


K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
A imate estimates and o:her preliminary consultations 
given of charge. 





Suite 918, 153 








ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicaga 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H, NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Co 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 
ARCHITECT 


TUE HOME THE YARD 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 





CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT EQUIP- 
MENTS 


RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our 56-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 

DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction, 7. Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

PIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lak 
Street, Chicago. 


UMPS, ae 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im.- 

roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 

BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ROOFING TIN 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 

old, original brand. Costs a little more than 

its imitations, but is ~~ to any other roofing 

material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 

will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on request 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator ; write 








“Building, Chicago. 


for booklet. 





TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 


and Bad Tin.’ 
The entire Library, Sitting Room 


FOR SALE and Bed Room of a well known 


collector of rare Antique Furniture, China, Oil Paintings, 
oks, etc. One of the finest collections in America. 
For particulars, address C. O. Lector, Box 394, 
Providence, R. I. 











PRICE CuT IN HALP 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS REGULAR 
COSMOPOLITAN ’ PRICE 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION \ 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 


| $3.50 


Don’t Waits—The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














Address: 

















FOR CHRISTMASGIFTS 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


Four Gold Medals 


ONE CENT 


Each for 25 or More 
120 for $1.00 

Send 50 cents for: 50 Art Subjects; 
50 Madonnas, ete.; 50 Life of 
Christ, ete. 50 for Children. 
25 cents for any 25. Or $1.00 fo 
Christmas Set of 120 choice pictures’ 
or Four 25 cent Sets and 20 pictures. 
Catalogue of 1000 tiny pictures for 
2 cent stamp in December. 


The Perry Pictures Co 


Box 658 MALDEN, MASS. 
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This Book \ Write for it 
Tells How SS It’s 


to Beautify » E R E E 


Don’t wait 
address 
us now 












Your 
Home at 


Little Expense 














Discriminating, home-loving persons are 
enthusiastic in their praise of 
our new book. 


satisfied with dingy, scratched 
lwork or furniture when our 


zt positive remedy? 


You save time, money and worry in finishing and keeping your home in per- 
fect condition by consulting our new book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.” Tells all about wood, wood-cleaning finishing and 


Db? 
polishing. Sent Free by manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘‘4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood ”’ 


For Floors, Woodwork and Furniture 





Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not 
THIS MITT adhere. Will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks 
= Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any other, one reason is that it contains tl 


& most polishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing 
» cloth and linoleum. 

Johnson’s Polishing Mitt, for polishing furniture and wood-work with } 
wep our wax. Made of sheepskin with the wool on, is open across the back and 
™ slips on the hand. Sent FREE for label from one pound or larger can of § 
m Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Remove label by placing can in steam or hot 
. water. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint b. can, 
cents; 1 and 2 |b. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 |b. cans, 50 cents [| 
pound, 

Write today for book and mention edition H B 12. Dor 
label, either. 


EPARED WA* 
Or Ploors& Interior Finis? 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, ‘ies on a oh 


teed | = RACINE, WIS. 


Offer . ‘* The Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ 
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THE LONG PANEL 


The Decoration of a Music-Room 


HERE is no room in a home that re- 
quires so much thought spent on it as 
that which is known as “the music- 
room,”’ for, to all true lovers of music, 

it is not merely a room, but a shrine,—a 
shrine for the expression of the highest of all 
arts, and must be prepared and decorated 
with fit and due care. The most simple- 
minded worshiper of “‘ the house beautiful ”’ 
will admit that the architecture of a music- 
room should be the first consideration in its 
construction, since in its right architectural 
proportions (wherein will lie the secret of its 
acoustics) is to be found its very claim to be, 
but the really devout desirer of a home, which, 
whether great or small, shall be as nearly per- 
fection as artistic taste can make it, will realize 
that the music-room, to be a thing of beauty 
as well as of use, demands more than this. 
The sister arts, music and painting, are 
so closely allied, that they might be con- 
sidered a twin, enhancing each other’s beauty, 
for no one will deny that the most beautiful 
music says more to the ear if the eye be 
charmed at the same time, while modern 
culture has revealed to us that color, form,and 
design can be perfectly well and delightfully 
expressed by harmonious sounds to those 
fortunate ones who understand the secret 
language of musical art. It may be urged 
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that there are no more appreciative musi- 
cians than the blind. This is true; but in their 
case imagination is abnormally developed, 
and they see visions with the eyes of their 
minds, which, if we but knew, surpass per- 
haps those painted by even the finest artist. 

It being granted, then, that the music-room 
requires decoration, the question arises, What 
is the best form of decoration? Draperies 
being, of course, only used sparingly, it be- 
comes a matter of difficulty to do away with 
the bare look of the walls. Pictures, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and much statu- 
ary should be avoided if the music-room is to 
be a music-room pure and simple, and not a 
pieture-gallery; and the restrictions which a 
lover of harmony—the word being taken in 
its widest sense—will feel in the choice of a 
subject will make, as I have said, the music- 
room a difficult room to deal with satisfac- 
torily. Music, being beautiful, demands 
beauty; being ideal, it demands the ideal; 
and, in its highest form, being elevating in 
spirit, it calls for something to aid it in the 
task of lifting the thoughts and raising the 
soul to the best possible point. It is not 
easy to find all this, and one becomes a little 
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weary of the effort to attain it by the fre- 
quent representations of St. Cecilia seated at 
her organ singing with a choir of angels. 

A Belgian artist, M. Richir, seems to have 
struck a happy vein in the decoration of a 
music-room, which is deserving of notice, 
since not only the artistic work is of very 
high quality, but the idea is one that should 
be appreciated by all lovers of true art, 
whether written, painted, or sung. 

His mind was inspired by that seductive 
scene of Gluck’s great and wonderful opera 
“Eurydice,”’ where Orpheus, seeking his lost 
wife in the realms of Pluto, beholds a vision 
of that land of blessed spirits, “the Elysian 
fields.” Few who have seen this opera will 
forget the wonderful picture that rises before 
the spectators, forming one of the most ideal 
stage effects ever attempted. Here the 
real and the unreal are so happily blended as 
to represent perfectly those fleeting visions 
that we may possibly enjoy when listening 
to beautiful music; and the choice of a sub- 
ject made by M. Richir was thus in every 
way most suitable. 

The first idea of M. Richir, when invited to 
decorate the music-room of M. Fontaine de 
Laveleye at Boisfort, near Brussels, was to 
paint the beautiful scenes his brain had con- 
ceived of “that refuge where(as the poet Vir- 
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PANEL NO. 1 


gil says) happiness lives forever, where sweet 
tranquillity reigns,’ as a fresco. This form 
of mural decoration has much to recommend 
it when long, continous views are desired, 
but for convenience of removal this idea was 
given up, and M. Richir has represented the 
Elysian fields in twelve panels of varying 
size. These indeed form a deep frieze cover- 
ing half the wall, and while suggestive of 
frescoes in their scheme of color, show more 
depth and finish. A glance at the illustra- 
tions will reveal at once that the Belgian 
artist, who is one of the professors at the 
Brussels Academy of Fine Arts, is an excel- 
lent draftsman, with a delightful power 
of expressing grace. Unfortunately, the color 
of the paintings is lost in the illustrations. 
M. Richiris, like his compatriots, a good color- 
ist, and is known as “the blonde painter,” 
from the pure light tones he produces. His 
paintings are full of light and life, and a cer- 
tain brightness that is perhaps the outcome 
of the painter’s own happy nature. M. 
Richir is in reality a portrait-painter, and one 
of Belgium’s best artists. The panels de- 
scribed here are his first effort in this line, 
and are not the less interesting, for here poe- 
try and fancy have had full play, with a re- 
sult that has brought him the praise of the 
whole world of critics. 

It was natural that, endeavoring to repre- 
sent female beauty at its best, M. Richir 
should turn to those neo-Greek models whose 
grace and charm live on through all the cen- 
turies; and with such the artist contrives to 
bring before us scenes of that paradise of de- 
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parted spirits just as poets have git and No. 2 shows a graceful figure bend- 
as the faithful have believed i Here be he azaleas in search of some rarer, 
fore us lies a heavenly land, where it is ever more perfect bloom. The choice 
spring, and full of spring’s mysterio rom ilea as the flower most frequently 
ise. Youth is here too, ar eaut vhicl | in the ‘ Elysian Fields” was an- 
knows no decay. Mirth and h: ess are | ppy thought of M. Richir’s. Its 
natural handmaidens, and perfect happiness « nsparency and delicacy are 
lights allas witha spell. There ot one o keeping with such an earthly par- 
the panels which would not aid in the enjoy ile the tender tones of pinks, yel- 
ment of good music, while 1 the lo mauves suggest the pale tints of 


rernaps, 


thoughts, for this Belgian artist |} raw! 
no Paradise of Mahomet a his { 
The female figures- 


too, the artist remem- 
» azalea is a dweller in many 


natural a1 harming he n have meant to remind that 
are yet no houris, voluptuous | languorous in fields all are weleome who are 
There is intellect in the faces of these inhab 
tants of the Delectable Land panel, is shown a charming 
The first panel shows maice le e and beauty. It represents 
They are clad in the class e,”’ and nothing more fascinating 
might indeed be vitalized Tanagra figurines een than the advancing group of 
They have been gathering azal ind be ised girlish figures, full of life and 
tween them carry a large bas lade t] reedom, vet classically restrained. 
the spoil. Nothing could be more irm rion of dancing, and one thinks 
ing than the standing fig { her Dunean and her efforts to revive 
flower-like delicate face backe nee with much sympathy when 
soming shrubs, except the eve e satis- these panels of the Belgian 
factory stooping girl. Her sweetne 1 The graceful figures on the right 


grace are delightful, and e br to 
loosen a too tightly pressing 

fords an opportunity for s evi 
drawing. The model, it may be mentione 
found the pose terribly tr 


need by the youths and maidens 


nel is the only one in which 
tones prevail, and is like some 


lante.”’ Here is peace and 
possible to maintain for mor here the swans sleep under the 
utes ata time. The sward starr th flow I he deep shadowy wood, some- 
ers, the meandering stream, th: terious and still. 
happy girls in the distance, : uke No. 5 M. Richir shows that he 


ideal picture. elieve 


in the theory of only femi- 
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NO. 6 


nine angels (though this is not heaven itself, 
but merely the gate to it), for here is a group 
of excellently drawn manly forms. There is 
a good contrast between the panels of flowers 
and maidens and this handful of stalwart 
youths listening attentively to the wise words 
of some elder. 

Panel No. 6 gives us the presentment of 
two girls who have withdrawn from the 
revels, but who, leaning against a tree, watch 
their lighter-hearted sisters from afar. The 
fine, flowing lines of their forms, but half. 
concealed by their draperies, are not to be 
overlooked. 

Quite one of the most attractive is panel 
No. 7; for,.realising that an Elysium con- 
sisting of mere pastime and perpetual amuse- 
ment would bring no happiness to immortals, 
he shows us three friends who have stolen 
away to the flowery bank by the river to 
dream great thoughts with the writer of the 
scroll from which one is reading aloud. Her 
face is of great and noble beauty. 

In No. 8 we have a beautiful Flemish type, 
deep of bosom and generous of build even in 
her fresh and lovely youth. With body 
lightly poised, she lifts her left arm towards 
the fruit that tells the story of the flowers. 

A wilder note is struck in No. 9, for here is 
a dancer full of life and movement, holding 
aloft her tambourine. She seems to suggest 
the very spirit of the breeze. The back view, 
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with clever drapery-work, forms t! 


No. 10, while No. 11 reveals a slim 


girl binding her raven locks round | 
head. Here again the line 
especially delightful. 

In completing the series M. R 
back to his brother man, the last ; 
us a scene wherein two youths 
friendly converse under the scent 
of an acacia, the elder holdi 
glance at the iiiustrations 


what poetry and sincerity M. Richir ec 


and carried out his idea, the te 
execution being thoroughly 
great praise it has received 
and David, M. Richir draws 
the nude before draping 
drawings and water-color sk« 
series are delightfully 

culty of presenting the simpl 
variety formed, of course, 
subject. Asa matter of fac 

gan the set of panels with No. 11 
again and again in dissatisfact 
Daudet, he dreamt the desig 

this gave him his key-note. 
mending some similar scheme 

tion of a music-room, it should b 
that the exterior should be take 
eration to a certain extent. The 
Fields ’ of M. Richir have a ver 
ting, and the eye turns 








‘rs and woods of the painter’s 

to the smooth, grassy slopes, the 

ely b es, that lie beyond the window in 

rure is the ful park of their owner. The pan- 

els med by a ceiling specially painted 

spin, one of Belgium's principal 

Before placing, the pic- 

lee] tur exhibited at the “Cercle Artistique 

of Brussels where they were 
ly reviewed. , 
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Oriental Rugs 


HOW AND WHERE THEY ARE MADE, HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM 
AND HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 


The last vssuc of The House Beautiful con- 
tained historical and general considerations of 
the Oriental Rug. The present article takes up 
the principal varieties and their distinguishing 
features. 


HE Bergamas, hailing from Bergama, 
ancient Pergamos, the seat of one of 
the seven churches built by the Apos 
tles, as referred to in the book of 

Revelation, are dear to all rug lovers on ac- 
count of their superb coloring red, crimson, 
yellow and blue and bold designs suggestive 
of early Saracenic masterpieces. The texture 
isa little coarser and the pile longer than the 
antique models of Ghiordes. The prominent 
patterns are medallions. They come with a 
broad selvage on each end and are woven in 
various colored lines inwrought with small 
devices, presumably of superstitious signifi- 
cance. The side selvage is overcast with red. 
Both the modern Bergama and Ghiordes rug 
makers employ much black made from aniline 
dyes mixed with acid, for the reason that in 
Western Asia there is no vegetable black dye. 
As theacid burns the wool, the result is that 
the black wears out before the rest of the rug. 
A small admixture of black in the rug does 
not matter so much, as it tones into a good 
brown; but a large amount should be avoided. 
MELEZ RUGS 

The modern Melez rugs, sometimes called 
Makri, are small, as a rule, rather coarse in 
texture and garish in coloring. As the 
coloring is largely aniline, they fade in time, 
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which renders them really more attractive. 
The designs are mostly copied from Caucasian 
rugs, in which the latch-hook is prominent. 
The Ghiordes knot is used. The warp is of 
wool, left to form a loose, unattractive fringe 
of considerable length, while the weft is of 
cotton, worked around three or four stitches 
of the warp, forming a close 
selvage for the sides. The 
antique Melez, which are now 
exceedingly rare, were noted 
for the rich and mellow color 
ings of a rich gold combined 
with red, blue, and green. 


KURDISH YURUKS 

These rugs, made by the 
Anatolian shepherds, betray 
their kinship to the Kazaks 
of the Caucasus and the Tur- 
comans of Mosul. The weave 
is soft and thick, wearing like 
iron. The coloring is dark, a 
heavy brown hue prevailing 
in they body, out of which the 
large and simple designs start 
with vivid coloring. The sides 
are selvage, with an overcast- 
ing of gay yarn, which makes 
the edges equal to the pile of 
the fabric in thickness. The ends are fin- 
ished with knotted braids of white or gray 
wool. 
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HEREKI-KEUI 
The Hereki-Keui, made at the Imperial 
factory, under the direction of the master 
weavers of Turkey and Persia, are mainly 
copies from the best Persian looms. The 
rugs are all small. 
KOULAH RUGS 
Genuine Koulah antiques are almost as 
rare as the Ghiordes and as highly valued. 
In pattern and workmanship there is such 





KAZAK RUG 


a close similarity that even connoisseurs are 
often puzzled to tell the difference. In the 
old prayer-rugs, red is more frequently 
the prevailing color than in the Ghiordes, 
while the inner field is oftener filled with 
small floral figures. The borders usually 
consist of four or five uniform stripes, broken 
by small devices in blue, pale green, and 
chrome on an ivory ground. In the modern 
Koulahs the old designs have been abandoned, 
and many are made from designs furnished 
by European dealers. As a rule, they are 
inferior products. Of late years, mohair has 
been used with the wool. While these rugs 
look well when new, the mohair speedily 
packs and loses its gloss, which is its chief 
claim to beauty. 
' OUSHAKS 

The Oushaks are a remarkably heavy 
deep-piled rug, largely used in hotels, offices, 
and dining-rooms, where they stand an un- 
limited amount of wear. They are made 
with wool, both as foundation and pile. The 
colors are strong reds, blues, greens, terra- 
cottas, or maroons. The designs vary to suit 
requirements; as Oushak is now a great rug 
center, numbering its looms and weavers by 
thousands. 

CAUCASIAN RUGS 

The list of Caucasian rugs includes the 
Kazak, Daghestan, Derebend, Shirvan, Kara- 
bagh, Guenja, Kabistan, Cashmere or Sou- 
mak, and Mosul. 
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SHIRVAN OR CHICHI OR KABISTAN 
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KAZAK 

Of all the Caucasian rugs, the Kazaks are 
heaviest in pile. They are made | 
Cossacks, a nomadic tribe renowned fo 
horsemanship. Although loosely woven, they 
are exceedingly durable. The ire bold 
in design and magnificent in col splendid 
fields of green or red, throughout which 





birds, beasts, trees, and human beings. The 
nap comes close to the selvage o! Yi 
On either end of the rug, the selvages are 
braided in the same way that Turkish girls 
plait their hair. As the warp, weft, and pile 
are all wool, the sheen acquired by) e is 
magnificent. 
DAGHESTANS 
Daghestan rugs, some 
times known by their 
‘trade name, Darabend, 
taken from the capital of 
Daghestan, are akin* in 
design to the Kazaks, but 
much more closely woven, 
and of shorter nap. They 
“have a narrowjselvage, 
finished on the border, 
with two or three cords 
overcast in blue or red. 
There is no fringe on the 
ends. 


KARABAGHS 

Karabaghs, sometimes 
known as Chichis or Kabi- 
stans, possess the same 
thickness of nap as the 
Daghestans, but differ 
from them in the fact that 
they always come with 
fringe. In the antiques, 
this fringe was elaborat- 
ed, but in the modern 
ones, the rod which holds 
the warp is simply with- 
drawn, leaving the looped 
ends uncut on the one 
end, while on the other 
the warp and weft are 
woven together into a 
web just wide enough to 
be turned back and 
hemmed. On the sides 
there are two or three 
cords running along the 
border, overcast with either 
Sometimes the selvage is divided int 
of various colors. This is a special ch 
istic of the Guenje rugs, which belong to the o 
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While the old Karabaghs were excellent 
and substantial, the forms were stiff and 
ventional. Since Karabagh has passed under et 
Russian control, the rugs have deteriorated 
in quality and color. Wool is uss t it is 
coarse. On the prayer-rugs t are 
often in evidence, showing where to place the 
hands in prayer. e 





The Shirvan rugs, which have the shortest Sl 





Karabagh family. fin 


SHIRVAN RUGS M 


nap of all the Caucasian rugs me with a_ fr 
cloth web woven of the wai fon the 
either end extending an inch or more beyond _ tel 





In addition, there is almost invari. 


nge made by knotting the gather. 
ls of the 


warp. The selvage on 
ides has only one cord running along 


overcast with a heavy white 
principal designs are prayer- 
eometric and floral figures. A 
strous peacock-blue usually forms 


. f 


color of the rug upon which is laid 
d red a diagonal lattice-work. 
usually carry in much detail a 
lesign of arabesques and con- 
flower patterns. Modern Shir- 
plentiful and serve well the pur- 


ary use. 


GUENJE RUGS 
njes are exceedingly heavy, having 
by the nomad Turcomans for use 
They are woven entirely of 
un by the women of the tribe. 
are principally geometric and 
lor. The sides are selvage and the 
ed with a small fringe. 
ASHMERE, OR SOUMAK 
are the lightest in weight of all 
and may be distinguished at a 
oking at the back, which is left 
ringed, like a cashmere shawl. 


he rugs are made in the vicinity of 


ire shipped to Constantinople 
town of Shamoka, from which 
is corrupted. The pat- 
» geometric forms found in all 


Soumak ”’ 
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Daghestan fabrics. The ground work is 
usually in shades of dark red with blues, 
greens, and yellows outlining patterns and 
borders. There are three or four borders. 
If four, two are narrow and two wide. The 
narrow are on a light ground and the 
wide on a dark background. They 
are not appropriate for use on a hard- 
wood floor but are better for drap- 
eries, couch-covers and on a carpet 
or filling. 
MOSUL RUGS 

These are sometimes classed with 
the Persian rugs and again with the 
Caucasian or Turkish. The truth is, 
they are woven by the various nom- 
adic tribes, consisting of Kurds, Be- 
douins, and Yezides, who pitch their 
tents on the banks of the historic 
Tigris, in Asiatic Turkey, around the 
old walled city of Mosul, in the very 
heartof Mesopotamia. Owing to the 
diverse nationalities represented by 
the weavers, we find in the Mosul 
fabrics a strange combination of 
straight and flowery designs, em- 
bracing the motifs of Persian, Cau- 
casian, Turkish, Chinese, and Sara- 
cenic ornamentation. In addition to 
this, rugs made in the mountains of 
old Armenia, and from the south as 
far as Syria are often classed with 
the Mosul fabrics. This combination 
of an endless variety of designs is 
most perplexing to the uninitiated. 
If, however, you will look closely at 
the finish of the sides, you will note 
that it is invariably the same, an 
overcasting of red thread or black 
haircloth, while the nap, which is 
extremely thick, comes close to the 
selvage, also thick, like a heavy cord 
running down the edge. 

Some of the Persian rugs are fin- 





ished with 
the same 
selvage, but 
the nap is so 
closely shear- 
ed that the 
rugs are 
much thinner 
than the Mo- 
suls. While 
the warp and 
woof vary, 
sometimes 
being wool 
and some- 
times cotton, 
the pile is 
always wool 
or camel’s 
hair. There 
is a great 
prevalence 
of yellow 
tones in Mo- 
sul rugs. 
IRAN AND 
PERSIAN 
RUGS 
The differ- 
ence between 
the Iran and Persian rugs is simply 
that the antique Persians are called Iran, 
after the historic name of the country, 
in order to distinguish them from the 
modern rugs. While all Iran rugs are 
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Persian, not all Persians are Irans. Most of 
the Persian rugs are known by the name of 
the town in which they are made: such as, 
Tabriz, Herez, Hamadan, Kermanshah, 
Kerman proper, Sultanabad, Shiraz, Herat, 
Meshed, Saraband, Goravan, ete. While 
some of the finest rugs in the markets to-day 
are from Persia, there has also been a great 
deterioration in some fabrics formerly re- 
cognized as artistic models and marvels. 
The antique silk rugs, marvels of color, 
exquisite workmanship and delicacy of design 
are seldom seen outside private collections 
or museums, with prices prohibitive to any 
except millionaires. The best Persian rugs 
obtainable to-day, are those made in the 
remote portions of eastern, western, and 
southern Persia, too remote_from the great 
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commercial centers to have been inoculated 
with the “get-rich-quick’’ idea, that has 
caused deterioration in modern weaves and 
colors. Fortunately, the Shah of Persia, 
recognizing the irreparable injury to the 
trade by the introduction of aniline dyes, 
has issued an edict forbidding their use, and 
the newer rugs are again fast colors. In a 
broad characterization it may be said that 
the designs of most of the Persian rugs are 
realistic and floral, embracing flowery vines, 
flowers and trees, and the distinctive Persian 
pear or “‘crown-jewel’’ pattern. The colors 
most approved are a deep Persian blue, a 
pronounced yellow and a wide range of 
greens and purples. 


TABRIZ RUGS 

The'main characteristics of the Tabriz rugs 
are the medallion designs showing, European 
influence. The colors are vivid, reds, blues, 
ivories and browns, with intermediate shades, 
being largely used. They excel in closeness 
of weave, owing to the fineness of the knots 
tied. Often in a single square inch there 
will be three or four hundred knots. There 
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are many factories in Tabriz, some of them 
having as many as 250 looms in operation, 
with a large percentage of children operators. 
HEREZ 

The carpets of Herez, though well woven 
and of good quality-wool and camel’s hair, 
were until recently considered by experts as 
inartistic and crude in design, though, on 
account of their unusual size, they obtained 
ready sale here. Latterly, the Herez weavers 


have profited by the example of their near 


neighbors of Goravan, and much finer rugs 
are the result. These improved rugs now go 
by the name of Goravan. 


GORAVAN 
The essential motif of the Goravan rug is 
a large shield-medallion with corner-pieces 
set off by serrate lines. The ground color 
is an extraordinary rich dark blue or red, 
while the corner fields are 
a reddish brown, often with 
small figures to break the 
monotony. They have three 
or more borders, the main 
stripe in ivory ground, with 
patterns, usually floral 
scrolls, large and clearly de- 
fined. Sometimes there are 
inscriptions all around the 
borders. They are excellent 
rugs to use in libraries or 
dining-rooms, where the 
furniture is plain but rich. 
The selvage is narrow, with 
a short fringe. 


HAMADANS 


The Hamadans can be 
easily recognized by the plain 
band of camel’s hair in the 
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natural color, or of blue or red wool, which in 
closes and finishes the sides andends. This is 
also the case with the Azerbijan rugs. Medalli 
ons are the distinguishing design. Both selvage 
and fringes are short. While the 
Hamadans are fine examples of the weaver’s 
art in color and texture, they are getting ver) 
scarce, and the modern ones do not keep up 
their reputation. 


antique 


SHIRAZ 

While the Shiraz rugs are made in an end 
less variety of patterns,—medallions, stripe 
pear-shapes, geometric figures en, and 
absent, and by which a Shiraz may be always 
recognized. That is a cock. The borders 
are numerous and of ons 
colors are soft blues, greens, yellows, reds, 
maroons, and white. The selvage is always 
overcast in alternate stitches of red, blu 
green,¢*or else divided, 
lengths varving from one inch to six in the 
same solid colors. 
decorated with vari-colored tass¢ ind 
of wool are tied in as a 
baleful influence of the evil eve. The selvage 
on the ends is wide and of fancit es 

SARABAND 

The distinctive characteristi I the sara 
band rug is a palm-leaf-patt enter, the 
small figures closely crowded in regular 


' ’ 
noral 


Sometimes the sides are 


protect rom the 


vertical and horizontal rows ile the border 


has a vinelike design like the jess: The 
warp and weft of the Sarab: 
The pile is wool. 
KHORASSEN RUGS 
A complex pattern of large and small pea 
designs is the peculiarity the genuine 
IXhorassens. 


so as to form a cross, 


repetition of the pattern converts the small 
pears into a pronounced diago tripe 
while the large, dark, red pears are broken at 
regular intervals. The selvage is { 
KURDISH RUGS 
All Kurdish rugs are made entir¢ 
both woof and warp, the natural shrinkage 
which accounts for the fact that they so sel 
dom come straight. They are of wonder! 


SHIRAZ RUG (PERSIAN 
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Two small pears in light colors 
rest their narrow stem ends upo large one 
the arms of which lie 
diagonally across the body of the rus he 
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though not closely woven. In 
no rugs are better. The predominat- 


re dull red or blue, and when a 
x can be obtained, a Kurdish rug 
ind satisfactory in every way. 
TURCOMAN RUGS 


rugs are known especially by 


tries from which the rugs come. 
Kiva, Bokhara, Afghan, Beloochi- 
| Turcoman rugs, save the Beloochi- 
e with a red groundwork of a deep 
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istans are found in either deep- 


yr a camel’s-hair groundwork 


ind heavy in tone, the principal 
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madder or 
The designs are 
veometric, prayer, or floral 
in effect. Some of these are 
called ‘“‘ blue 
The materials 
used in their making are 
wool mixed with goat’s hair. 
They never come in carpet 
size, and vary from other 
Turcoman rugs in the fact 
that on the reverse of the 
end web there is a hand em- 
broidered pattern figured in 
colors or worked in a fine 
diaper pattern. The pile is 
long and compact, and the 
border selvage overcast in 
They have excellent 
wearing qualities, and on 
account of their  silkiness 


figures laid in 
deep blue. 


erroneously 
Bokharas.’’ 


“ee 
DIAacK. 


and bloom, like that on a purple 
plum, they make most attractive 
rugs. 
AFGHAN RUGS 

These are easiest recognized 
by a large hexagon design, in 
which there is always the trefoil. 
A broad selvage finishes the ends 
of the rug, while the border selv- 
age shows three or four cords 
overcast with black. They are 
rich in color, heavy in texture, and 
in general design like the Bok- 
haras. 

BOKHARA RUGS 

The Bokhara rug, which has 
found greater popularity in Am- 
erica than any other of the Tur 
comans, may be easily distin 
guished by its rich coloring, the 
set hexagonal design, and border 
selvage overcast with blue. The 
nap comes close to the selvage. A feature of 
many Bokharas is the web which sometimes 
comes ten or twelve inches in width at the 
ends. The ground of the Bokharas and 
dominant coloring is a rich red, though some- 
times a pure Bokhara is found with ground, 
work of deep blue. ‘“Doctoring’’ has re- 
sulted in transforming some Bokharas from 
a deep red to a’ pale pink. The pile is 
velvety to the touch, and they are noted as 
among the most durable of Eastern rugs. 

Antique Bokharas are known to the trade 
as “Royal’’ or “ Princess’’ on account of 
their exquisite color, sheen, and texture. 

YOMUDS OF TURCOMAN CLASSI- 

FICATION 

While the Yomuds are of varied designs, 
the motif is never flowery. The warp and 
weft are wool and goat’s hair; the pile, the 
finest grade of wool. The border selvage is 
finished with an overeasting of black in the 
Khilim or tapestry stitch. 

KIVAS 
The Kiva rugs are akin to the Yomud, but 


Variety in Christmas 


HE idea generally prevailing seems to 

be that Christmas window-wreaths 

are circles of holly, with or without 

berries, and with or without a bow 
of red ribbon. To see how widely this idea 
is departed from in innumerable instances, 
one has only to pass up and down one of the 
best residence streets of a great city. Variety 
is shown, first of all, in the material of 
which these window decorations are made. 
Wreaths of holly, galax, laurel, ground-pine, 
pine, hemlock, and balls of holly or of scarlet 
immortelles are seen. Variety may next be 
observed in the size and arrangement of the 
Wreaths. Very tiny wreaths hang in pairs 
upon separate window-panes. Wreaths of 
the usual size are placed singly or in pairs 
back of separate panes. Larger wreaths 
are sometimes employed, and in some cases 
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AFGHAN RUG 


the nap is longer and the pile thicker The 
selvage is very wide, worked in plain red or 
different colored stripes. 

FROM A SANITARY STANDPOINT 

In selecting rugs from a sanitary stand- 
point, the best rugs are those which are 
closely woven, as the dust is then retained on 
the surface and can be easily brushed off. It 
is much better for a rug to be cleaned often, 
not alone for sanitary reasons, but because 
with frequent cleanings the rug becomes 
richer and more glossy. 

HOW RUGS SHOULD BE CLEANED 

Small rugs are better cleaned at home, 
than sent to the professional carpet-cleaner, 
who does not understand the different treat- 
ment required by an Oriental rug from a 
domestic, and follows his usual custom of 
tacking one end of the rug to a revolving 
wheel, which tears and whips it to pieces. 
Take small rugs to the roof or grass-plat, and 
beat with a light whip or rug-beater, on the 
surjace, but never on the back, which tends to 
break the warp and woof, thus destroying 
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occupy, singly, the entire lower sash of 
French plate glass. 
Branches of holly and berries tied with 
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Figure 1 
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the fabric. After beating the 
face, which brings the dust to 
the surface, brush off with a 
damp broom or snow, sweep- 
ing with the nap, not against 
it. Ifa rug becomes badly soiled, 
wash it. 

Do not allow large rugs to be 
cleaned on the floor. While the 
widely advertised processof clean- 
ing without the necessity of tak- 
ing rugs up gives the surface of 
the rug a fresh, bright look, it is 
sure to rot the fabric. The dirty 
water, soaking through the carpet, 
has no way of escaping, and leaves 
a strata of mud between the warp, 
which, soon or late, weakens the 
threads. If beaten at home, it 
may afterward be spread upon 
the floor, and soiled spots washed 
out with a solution of soap-bark 
or borax and water, allowing an ounce 
of the bark to a gallon of water. If this 
is done carefully, and then the surface 
wiped off quite dry with a cloth wrung out 
of fresh water, the rugs will emerge clean, 
lustrous, and in no wise injured Some good 
housewives, in the summer, think it a saving 
of their rugs to turn them upside down, 
walking on the back. This is a great mistake. 
Wear on the surface of a rug makes it all the 
more silky, but on the reverse, tends to break 
and injure it 

MOTHS 

If there should be any signs of moths in the 
winter, hang them in the frosty air for a few 
nights. In the summer, use constantly. It 
is better for them than packing away. Many 
householders, going to their summer homes, 
take their rugs with them for use in the house 
or lawn, as preferred. In packing for ship- 
ment, simply bale and wrap in burlaps. If 
leaving home for some time, beat well, then 
roll in tar-paper or newspapers, leaving no 
openings for the entrance of moths. 


Wreaths 


red bows add a note of variety in the win- 
dows of some of the handsomest residences. 
The greatest latitude is in the choice of bows 
or ribbons. Scarlet satin, deep crimson 
satin, cerise, light olive, dark olive, orange, 
copper-color, white and even medium gray 
moire are to be seen in bows or bows and 
streamers in the best streets. Bows are 
at the top, the bottom, or the sides of the 
wreaths, as fancy decides. Some of the 
most elegant effects are the plainest, and 
are of laurel-leaf wreaths, without any bows 
at all. 

While nothing seems quite so perfectly 
in keeping with our associations at the holli- 
day season as the green wreath tied with 
handsome rich red ribbon (Figs. 1 and 4), 
many, as a relief from monotony, use the 
various colors above mentioned. 

















Figure 2 
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Olive and myrtle green bows are quite 
often used. White ribbons are not uncom- 
mon on these Christmas wreaths. Even cerise, 
though it lends itself less readily to the 
occasion than do the other colors named, 
has its insistent note of individuality. 
Nearly all shades of olive and leaf-green 
ribbons are particularly pleasing on these 
suspended holly-wreaths. Copper-color is 
very rich and orange is very showy, when 
used with window greenery at this season. 

An immense square plate of glass, in the 
front of a house, naturally takes an immense 
heavy wreath (Fig. 3), and this, in turn, 
offers the very best opportunity for the use 
of the richest color and quality and broadest 
width of ribbon. Deep red of splendid 
tone and quality can be used in a bow 
near the bottom of such a large window- 
wreath, although the bow, in other instances, 
better be placed at the top of the wreath. 
Medium-sized panes, generally, of course, 
are hung with medium-sized wreaths; but 
some people prefer, instead, to hang two 
small wreaths side by side back of the 
medium panes. (Fig. 2.) This gives an 
exterior effect vastly different from the 
ordinary, especially where there are several 
windows, of equal size in a house front 
(Fig. 2) and each pane is adorned with its 
two small wreaths, suspended by separate 
ribbons. In such hanging of tiny wreaths 
in pairs in several windows, the bow is at 
the top of the lower sash, just where the 
ribbon is fastened to the window, or the bow 
is placed where the hanging strands of ribbon, 
upholding the wreaths, joins the wreaths. 
It may, indeed, often be seen, instead, on 
the lower side of the wreath, a little aside 
from the lower center. 
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Figure 5 
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Sometimes the ribbons ristn 
wreaths are handsome spreading bows, flat 
upon the wreath. Again, they are tied it 
place on the wreath, and have long ends 
streaming below the green wreath. Very 
often berries and bows are both absent d 
then the whole beauty of the decoratior 
depends upon the tasteful arrangement of 
the green leaves forming the circl he 
most beautiful window arrangement is the 
most natural, and consists of ber ( 
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Figure 3 


holly fastened deftly together 
circle. 

Holly branches having rri¢ 
times utilized to make these | 
wreaths; while less artistic effect re ( 
tained by laying leaves of holly, ¢g 01 
laurel, flatly overlapping t] till 
a circle is formed. These creat ghtly 
lapping leaves are without 1 ness oO! 
thickness, and are not to be r 
They suggest that holiday 
searce, and that such poo! 
could be found were pressed 
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Figure 4 ( 









































Yet even this suggestion 


on meager means seems Dbett t! no noi 


effort to mark the season e prett 

appropriate custom of hangi nter Oo 

green in the windows at Christ time. ct 
Most people exercise great re to have 


all the windows of a house iformly or that 


harmoniously decorated wit! reatl 
wreaths are placed at all. The effect it 


appears to the passer-by in the street, is as pa 


important as the indoor effect | to on 
passing through a handsome street it i 
interesting to observe how erent house 
stand out from among thei! 

holiday week, owing to some unique ele! 


(} 





yr style of wreath, or in the size, 
iality of ribbons used. xcept 
npt to preserve individuality, a 
umeness would be observed in a 


hich most houses display these 


vs are quite so delightful to 
iristmas as those having deep 
itching the color of the holly- 
is well that most people cling 


of deep red ribbon on their win- 


he most 


but it is also well that a certain 
from the time-worn custom. 
loying copper, olive, yellow, 
or white ribbons relieve the 
ich a whole street would 
ve Certainly, one enjoys the 
numerous red _ ribbons the 


uuse of the variety which the 


-wreaths here illustrated were 
a fine residence street. Among 
pleasing, original, or 
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ere in the ball. 


Figure 6 


Christmas time was a quaint 
eparture from the usual form 
a solid ball of searlet 
sprigs of green inserted 
(Fig. 5.) 
hes of berry-bearing holly, 
eep red ribbons tied in bows, 
back of each window-pane, 
tractive. Wreaths of ground- 
or pine with cones are more 
ful, though they voice well 
he season by means of their 
Figs. 6 and 8.) A large bow 
| filling the center of each 
well-nigh covering it, gave a 
h to the windows of another 


varying the arrangement 
reaths are to be observed. In 
neces, the wreath is placed back 
ngs of the panes, in such a way 
appears appropriately in front of 
Fig. 4.) Sometimes the wreaths 
instead, in the center of each 
1, 3, 8, and 9), or back of the 
WO ] (Figs. 7 and 8.) A 
with a ribbon-tied branch of 
berries, was as pretty as any- 
Fig. 4 


resting to note that the one house 
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Figure 7 
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which perhaps most perfectly suggests the 
best taste of quiet, conservative [English 
houses had in its windows simple wreaths 
of laurel leaves without any color, save the 
green of the interlacing leaves, and suspended 
by a very narrow straw-colored ribbon with- 
out any bows whatever. 

As a noticeable departure from prevailing 
taste, one house had each of its six or seven 
green window wreaths ornamented with 
medium gray toned moire ribbon, forming 
bows of considerable width, not a very 
Christmas-like color, however. 

It is a custom to be encouraged, this 


Presents that 


CYNIC is represented as inquir- 

ing, along about the first of the vear, 

“Well, have you become reconciled 

to your Christmas presents yet?” 
And everybody smiles at the question as 
pertinent and amusing. Is_ there, then, 
general and recognized dissatisfaction with 
the bounties of Kriss Kringle? If so, 
his subjects must have been counting on 
some definite acquisitions, some special 
advantage from the so hallowed and _ so 
gracious time. Or perhaps they laid out 
one hundred dollars, and appraised what 
they took in at ninety-five dollars. This 
isall wrong. It would commercialize Christ- 
mas presents just as wedding presents have 
been commercialized. 

Let them not expect to replenish a ward- 
robe or refurnish a house. Let them plan 
no system of exchange. True, a fair ex- 
change is no robbery, but neither is it a 
present. A present is a gratuitous token 
of love; it is given, not bought or bartered; 
it comes unasked, unsought. If persons in 
no way bound to do so, send you Christmas 
presents, rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
you have friends you knew not of. They 
wanted to do it; they did not have to. It 
was a genuine impulse of good feeling. Be 
happy over it; do not fret because you 
gave nothing to those persons. 

Which are the presents we ourselves most 
enjoy giving? Not those that duty ordains 
to our expectant family; not even the filled 
stockings of the children—bless ’em! they 
never need to “be reconciled”! No; what 
we enjoy is playing the good fairy; know- 
ing what is lacking in a home and filling the 
long-felt want; seeing something that will 
delight an artistic, or a bookish, or a fun- 
loving friend, and sending it along; remem- 




























































































Figure 8 


hanging of Christmas wreaths in the win- 
dows. The eye of the passer-by receives 
an always grateful greeting. ‘“‘We wish 
the cheer of our Christmas to extend to you, 
and to all the world,” these holiday wreaths 
seem to say. This is the one glimpse of the 
home Christmas vouchsafed to every out- 
sider. Thus these wreaths, more perfectly 
than the Christmas tree itself, express the 
true spirit of the season; for the tree is 
necessarily for a limited number, whereas 
the wreath speaks its message of good will 
and cheer to every passer-by, to rich and 
poor, high and low, alike, and so becomes 
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bering a pleasant acquaintance with a 
trifle that recalls the good time we had to- 
gether; bestowing an unlooked-for boon; 
manifesting kindliness spontaneously, errati- 
cally, fantastically even. That is where the 
fun comes in. That is the way to taste the 
real joy of giving. Give to whom you 
choose, not grading your gifts either by their 
price in the shops nor by your relations with 
those to whom you give. One year you 
may light upon a trifle for fifty cents that 
will suit a friend; another year you may 
take the utmost satisfaction in “ blowing” 
yourself on a costly article that same friend 
has long craved. Don’t give to the same 
people every year. Don’t be a slave to 
precedent. Don’t look for a return. Don’t 
feel it necessary to make a return to the 
people who gave you something last year. 
Stop doing it; and if they were guided by 
that principle, they will gladly stop also. 

If the really successful Christmas gift 
could be resolved into its primary compo- 
nent parts, the analysis would stand some- 
thing like this: 

Money (quantum suff.), 4 part. 

Time for consideration, 1 part. 

Affectionate willingness to take trouble, 
24 parts. 

Intelligent observation of individual tastes, 
2 parts. 

The most successful compounder of this 
prescription is a maiden aunt with little 
means, but a positive genius for giving wel- 
come presents. A few come out of her old 
treasures—a blue willow plate that was her 
mother’s, a scrap of real lace, a pair of white 
silk stockings, miraculously preserved whole 


Figure 9 


much more than a mere decoration and 
conventional emblem. 

One need only pass up and down the best 
residence streets of a great city to realize 
how widespread is the custom of displaying 
holiday-wreaths. The house which does 
not show them is a noticeable exception. 
Hung in the house windows at Christmas, 
and permitted to remain, as is the general 
custom, until the end of January, or until 
they are quite faded, they disseminate to 
all around the gladness of the day within, 
and serve as a happy echo of the holidays 
long after its festivities have ended. 


Please 


from the days of her girlhood, and now 
brought in fashion again by the whirligig of 
time. An astonishing number she _ buys. 
Some of these are expensive,—so expensive 
that the wonder is how her microscopic in- 
come covers them,—some are inexpensive; 
but none are cheap. She knows too much 
to choose coarse linen, or clumsy cut glass, 
or thin silverware. She is no connoisseur 
in oriental objects, yet she can select from 
among the cheap and dear trash of a Japan- 
ese shop a little jar that will be the most 
becoming vase for flowers you ever had. 
It may be marked twenty-five cents, but it 
will be emphatically good in shape and color, 
and can hold its own among hundred-dollar 
pieces. A true work of art, be it in ever 
so humble materials, like a true gentleman, 
makes itself respected in any company. 
Aunt Mary always has capital ideas too. 
She thinks of something that would be nice 
for you before you think of it yourself, and 
after she has given it, you wonder how you 
ever did without it. The rest of us humbly 
copy her happy inspirations. It was she 
who one year used a big silk handkerchief 
in the Gordon plaid to cover a sofa-cushion 
for Cousin Harry Gordon’s den. It com- 
pletely eclipsed even his college pillows. 
All the other boys with Scotch names envied 
him, and since then we have all been sending 
to London for handkerchiefs in the correct 
tartan of the Stuart or Campbell clan. For 
that boy of Mrs. Millions, who simply has 
everything that money can buy, Aunt 
Mary looked back to the homely pleasure 
of her own childhood and bought a corn- 
popper and a dozen ears of corn. The 
spoiled youngster gets more pleasure out of 
it than out of all his costly mechanical play- 
things, and there arose a veritable clamor for 
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corn-poppers from every household which con- 
tains an open fire. We bought them for all the 
children on successive Christmases. 

Aunt Mary does not always fare as well 
as she deserves. She is of that noble dis- 
appearing race of Unselfish Spinsters, who 
were once everybody’s very present help 
in time of trouble. I don’t know how Mrs. 
Van Berghen, who is sick most of the time, 
could do without Aunt Mary’s cheering 
daily visit. Out of pure benevolence, Aunt 
Mary has fallen in the way of writing notes 
or attending to purchases that Mrs. Van 
Berghen is too fussy to intrust to her maid. 
She did all her wealthy friend’s Christmas 
shopping, which was quite exhausting, al- 
though the dear soul rather enjoyed select- 
ing the handsome things Mrs. Van Berghen 
‘an afford to give—sets of ivory brushes, 
pretty traveling-clocks, an amethyst chain 
for one sister-in-law, a gold lorgnette for 
another, the daintiest of ‘stocks for a niece 
in the country. What do you suppose she 
sent Aunt Mary? A perfectly plain work- 
basket, not even fitted up, in memory, she 
said, of the mending Aunt Mary had often 
done for her! Aunt Mary sighed gently 
as she put the clumsy basket out of sight, 
“T can’t help thinking that Mrs. Van Ber- 
ghen would not have thought this good 
enough for one of her fashionable friends.” 

Nor would she, the snob! That is such 
a cruel law of fate: To him that hath shall 
be given. Mrs. Van Berghen would send 
a pearl brooch to a rich banker’s wife, one 
more trinket for an overflowing casket, 
while dear Aunt Mary really needs some 
jewel to fasten the treasured old lace in 
which, on special occasions, she looks the fine 
old gentlewoman she is. No, she must have 
one of those odious useful presents! 

If there is an absolute, axiomatic truth 
concerning Christmas, it is that so-called 
useful presents always displease. The sweet- 
est-tempered child cannot summon up the 
gratitude for a pair of rubbers that flows 
freely for a top. The necessities of life, 
alas, have we always to consider. Let us 
dismiss them from our thoughts in this holi- 
- day season, and think only of its pleasures. 
Truly, the life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. It is bad enough that we 
must plod through our span of years unrec- 
onciled to the fact that we have to work like 
galley-slaves for mere board and clothing. 
We never entirely dismiss resentment that 
what we earn may not be spent upon en- 
joyment. For this one jocund day give us 
the luxuries and we will do without the 
necessities. 

“What I love to get for a present is a 
thing it would be extravagant for me to buy 
for myself,” says a truthful woman. 

Now the greatest luxuries are common 
necessities raised to the nth degree, subli- 
mated, glorified. Every feminine creature 
has to have petticoats, yet to many a silk 
petticoat is an extravagance. She has to 
have underclothes, but one single dainty 
garment of softest nainsook with cascades 
of lace would be a luxury. Soap and towels 
are, of course, every-day matters to any man. 
Yet here are the contents of a queer Christ- 
mas box that two sisters at their wits’ end 


sent to a “single man in barracks, most re- 
markable like you,” and it pleased him 
much: 

2 extra fine and large bath-towels 

4 extra fine and large wash-cloths 

6 extra fine and large cakes Hygienique 
soap. 

1 extra fine and large brush 

1 quart violet-water, the best make (we 
name no names). 

1 shaving soap, cold cream, etc., the best 
make (we name no names 

Everybody has to buy his or her own 


gloves, handkerchiefs, letter-paper; never 
theless, gloves of the best make, handker 





chiefs of superior quality embroide1 
the owner’s initials, letter-paper with the 
address correctly stamped upon it, are often 
among the things they would think it ex- 
travagant to buy. 

Women who make their own presents 
commonly err by limiting their output to 
needlework. Those who live in the country 
have opportunities for putting up real cur 
rant-jelly or wild-grape preser\ ha 
be highly appreciated by town housekeepers 


able plum-cakes and sends them crown¢ 
with a sprig of holly to bachelors in | 
houses: The men would rather have one 
of Martha’s cakes than a 
painted cuff-boxes. 

Martha’s older sister | culinary 
ability, but she has a sun: yw full of 
plants that she raises with astonis 
cess from date-stones, lemon-pips, sprouts 
of her own umbrella palm, slips of her own 
English ivy and Chinese lily. She is always 
on the lookout for pretty jardiniéres, which 
must never cost over half a r. They 
range from occasional yellow or green- 
glazed earthenware at nineteen and thirty 
seven cents (bargain-counter prices), to the 
blue and white Japanese ware, terra-cotta, 
or Owari coming within her limit 
shrining a green and flourishi plant in 
midwinter, these are welcome gifts to any 
one. 

Nice presents with small means may also 
be made on what might be called the pro 
gressive method. 
girls, every year, a heavy, solid-silver spoo1 
of the same standard pattern. Grandma 
could not afford a whole doze ch a good 
quality, but there will soon be twelv \ 
grandson has now a complete set of Thack 
eray in his favorite edition, given volume 
by volume on birthdays and Christmases 
A book, by the way, is always thi 
satisfying present for the amount it costs 
provided the recipient likes books and does 
not like them too well. A person once said 
to a veritable bibliomaniac, “I shall have 


Grandma gives one of the 
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ou a book on Christmas,”’ and was 


ed by the impulsive answer, “Oh, no 
. *s , . . e ’ 
\t least if you do, don’t write in it,” 


unguarded words disclosed a whole 


f 


of unwelcome gifts, of volumes he 
rather be without, burdening his 


accumulating dust, and aspersing 


rary judgment to the eyes of all be. 


If they had not been inscribed, 


ght have been exchanged. 


urious reflection that one can take, 


rie Corelli’s latest to a bookshop and 


off for something by Meredith; or 


ne’s latest and get Maurice Hewlett’s 


That is, it can be done if 


I stead 


imes are of about the same size. 
re ay parently graded in cost by the 


paper used in them, selling by 
ke a pound of butter. Only you 
more for the best fresh butter 
lo for oleomargarine. 
> ever-desirable and 


s a magazine. 


inexpensive 
Its newness lasts a 
| it may be had in an endless 
‘ice and kind, from the sort that 
create a love for good 
schoolboy to the sort that helps 

er make a home. It seems inered 
household possessing a single 

the world should be without a 


Tec TO 


her bade Johnny think of what he 


ke best for Christmas, and Johnny, 


visdom beyond his years, replied, 
I’d like best something I never 
f So would we all. The nicest 
hristmas present is part a surprise 

expression of regard. The kind 

ant is that which betrays that 

tted a certain sum on some- 
irdensome Christmas list, with a 
ed intention of spending $2.50, 
Perhaps it was 
he last weary delirium of day- 
tmas shopping because some- 
liged to do so. It was a duty, 


less,’’ on us. 


easure, to give us that present. It 


all in either giving or receiving 
ngs, and we ought, one and all, to 
ledge against them. 





urchvard of Woolwich, Kent, England, is 

Sacred to the memory of Major 
h, Royal Artillery, who was killed by the 
lischarge of a pistol by his orderly, 14th 
Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
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nnd of Ebenezer— 
r short she called her beau. 
Great Ca-sar! 
should see ’em Eb and Flo 
Cornell Widow. 
1 Flo thev stood as sponsors 
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me everything you saw.’’ “I do 
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N view of the rapidly growing 

enthusiasm for country life 

without the hardships and 

inconveniences of the ordinary 
farm, a chapter on the planning of 
country houses ought to interest many 
whose ideal ‘“ House Beautiful” stands 
in the midst of broad acres or in the 
shade of spreading forest trees, unhampered 
in its ground-plan by lack of room in which 
to sprawl. , 

The first step in the building of a country 
house is the choice of a site. 

Sometimes the ideal spot for 
the house is obvious, because of 
its great advantages over other 
parts of the property. Sometimes 
other sites of almost equal charm 
and fitness exist, constituting an 
embarrassment of riches, between 
which it is difficult to decide. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
greatest care and study should 
be devoted to the placing of a 
country house upon the grounds. 
The larger and more beautiful the 
property, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for a mistake which is 
likely to mar the success of the 
entire building undertaking. 

It is not necessary here to go 
into the sanitary aspects of the question of 
site, as toelevation, drainage, etc. Much has 
already been written on the subject, and these 
are matters of common knowledge and good 
common sense. 

In passing, however, it may be well to note 
that the best site may not always be the 
highest part of the grounds. There are often 
advantages in being somewhat sheltered, be- 
low or against the site of a hill or knoll, and 
a system of tile drains can usually be so laid, 
in such cases, as to insure a dry basement. 

After the approximate location of the 
house has been decided upon with the assist- 
ance of the architect, with whom an able 
landseape architect should coéperate, if the 
place is a large one, on which considerable 
money is to be spent, the ground-plan must 
be carefully studied in order that the princi- 
pal rooms may command the most beautiful 
views, and at the same time provide for 
enough sunlight throughout the building. 

Consideration must also be given to any 
large and particularly fine trees, so planning 
and placing the building, if possible, as not 
only to avoid their destruction, but to incor- 
porate them as part of the picture made by 
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the house and its environment. 
oak or elm, a clump of lindens, or even a 
group 


Country Houses 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


A towering 


of poplars, properly placed and 
massed with reference to a country house, 


often works wonders in enhancing the gen- 





Sketch of a Small Country Home at Des Moines, Iowa, with Interesting Treatment 
of Low Gabled Roof—Rather Japanese in Feeling. Arthur Heun,. Architect 


eral effect of the place. Often, of course, 
there are many more trees than are needed, 
in which case they should be removed spar- 
ingly, except where particularly fine vistas 
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can be obtained by making an 
open clearing, until the house is 
completed and the problem of 
tree-elimination worked out care- 
fully after a certain intimacy with the 
place has been acquired to give assur- 
ance that no tree which is needed will 
be removed. Well-meaning but ignorant 
people often go into the country and begin 
their operations with a wholesale cleaning 
out of wild shrubbery and “underbrush” to 
the limits of their domain. 

A case in point was brought to my notice 
several years ago, when, in search 
of native trees and shrubs for 
transplanting, I visited a new 
place of some twenty acres in the 
midst of a splendid native forest 
not far from Chicago. I had 
learned that the owner was clear- 
ing his place, and when I arrived 
at his nearly finished house, I saw 
that the clearing process had been 
done with a vengeance. Half the 
beauty of the place had been 
destroyed through sheer ignor- 
ance, and the owner himself, too 
late, realized his mistake. In 
every direction from the house 
was a long vista of naked tree- 
trunks, the undergrowth and 
small trees not only having been cut, 
but many of the trees having been deprived 
of their graceful lower branches. On the 
other hand, the place presented no breadth 
or variety of view in any direction. All the 
larger trees had been left standing, as though 
the place were a mere wood-lot. Thus an 
exceptionally good opportunity for beautiful 
grounds was lost and money wasted, and 
there was nothing in the design of the house 
to redeem the shortcomings of its surround- 
ings. 

Generally speaking, a house should not be 
closely walled in with trees, nor should trees, 
even fine ones, crowd too closely against a 
building. A fine. oak or elm twenty or 
thirty feet away will give ample shade for 
an open terrace. 

Country houses may be divided broadly 
into two classes or types, as regards the gen- 
eral character or design,—the formal and the 
informal: the symmetrical and the pictur- 
esque,—the choice of treatment depending, 
naturally, upon the personal tastes and pre- 
dilections of the owner, as well as upon re- 
quirements of site, cost of building, and the 
demands of comfort and convenience, the 
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No. II. A Modest Country House at Glencoe, Ill. 


unfinished attic. 


trical Balance. R. C. Spencer, Jr.. 


latter being, as a rule, more completely and 
readily satisfied by an informal or somewhat 
picturesque style. Picturesqueness and in- 
formality, however, do not imply a lack of 
breadth or simplicity of architectural treat- 
ment, but rather the reverse. 
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No. Il. First Floor 


It is always possible for a skilful designer * 


to so handle an irregular or an informal plan 
as to produce a certain subtle symmetry and 
balance which is likely to be quite as restful 
as, and always more charming than, a design 
based on strict geometrical symmetry. 

There is a certain formal and grandiose 
stiffness in the expression of the country 
house designed on strictly formal lines which 
is not altogether homelike and inviting, to 

say the least, and which can only be brought 
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Simple Low Gabled Roof over an Vhe USE re many 
Symmetry of Composition with absolute Geome- aie en f Amer ’ 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


into a reasonable de olonial ancestors, as well as to the 
the French school of Beaux 
more to the sudden creation of 
vealthy class see king to empha- 
tion by the erection of houses 
round eardens and vald he different in character ag 
lecree from the common type. 
the standards taken by them 
have been the palaces of the 
particu n nobility, which are, for the most 
rly Nort mal in character; and the lead thus 
A } f forma the ‘smart’ set is widely followed, 
desig Ist of ¢ se who would deny their influence, 
a natu lis rdly necessary to give examples of 
' tocratie type of country house, 
of the architectural jour- 
to mind, and the visitor 
Lenox may see them. The 
very beautiful and stately, 
btless in harmony with the life 
some of th ect ¢ nile ter. which suspects is related 
than the English 
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which | excited the hem are 
greatest admiration abroad ts ( the 
informal type, 


having been designed as much as fifteen o1 the cor 


one 
tinental 


twenty years ago, before the country life ought to be, 
“ Georgian rr revival,¥an 1 be the craze ea great misfortune if the mass 
for copying French architecture be ti e were to forget the English ideal 
possess the architects 


of the East. 

In these earlier suc- 
cessful country houses, 
inspiration was found 
in the old manor-house 
and halls of England, 
and the small chateaus 
and manors of France, 
their tiled and slated 
walls and roofs being 
translated into shin 
gles. 

Mr. R. D. Andrews 
of Boston has describ- 
ed the present status 
of the changing styles 
of American country 
houses thus: 

“The classic revival 
and adoption of grand 
and formal and pluto- 
cratic style of country 
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No.V. A Rambling Gabled House with “Story and a Half Service Wing 


in their pleasure in formal gardens and symmetrical houses. 
Happily, there is no serious danger of this result. The amount of 
Latin blood in the American people is very small compared with 
that of the Teutonic or northern European races, and hereditary 
influences are more powerful and lasting than those of environment. 

“The quality of English architecture is essentially domestic. 
It is in its country houses and parish churches that the English 
genius finds its most typical architectural expression. If the 
glory of the city belongs to the continent, surely the glory of the 
country is the heritage of England.” There no expense and no 
pains are spared in the building of country homes and the making 
of country places. The dominant thought of their building is, not 
how cheap, as it is too commonly with us, but how good. 





No. VI. An irregular and picturesque treatment 


A wealthy man making a home in the country would scorn 
to adopt the pennywise and cheap expedients upon which our 
own millionaires seem rather to pride themselves, particularly in 
the west. 

To be sure, there are reasons why the building of English country 
houses should be more expensive in England than it is with us. The 
conditions of domestic service, which involve, for a place of any 
considerable size, a small army of menials who must be housed, 
as well as the formidable array of rooms, or offices as they are 
called, in the service portion of the house, add decidedly to the size 
of an establishment. There are also, usually, more rooms in the 
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No.VII. “A country house of modest dimensions, with servants’ room in attic, showing 
how advantage may be taken of a beautiful site. Note how tree and 
house are related to form a harmonious composition 
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No. V. First-floor Plan 


living portion of the house than would be required under corres 
ponding American conditions. 
A typical English country house may have, for example, in 
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No. V. Second-floor Plan 

additon to the vestibule, which is practically a small entrance-hall 
or lobby, a great hall, a drawing-room, a study or library, a dining- 
room, and perhaps a school-room for the children, also a billiard- 
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No. V. Attic and Roof Plan 
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No. VII. First Floor 


room and conservatory, and perhaps a morn- 
ing-room, entirely separate and distinct from 
the dining-room, both of which are remote 
from the kitchen, as compared with some 
rooms in the American house. 

The best country American practice em- 
bodies both English and Continental ideas of 
planning country houses, although, as a rule, 
it differs from both, as our customs differ. 

We have comparatively few servants, and, 
as a people, we are inclined to be open and 
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No. VII. Second Floor 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


informal in our man 
ners and way of living. 
As a rule, we do not 
sare for the privacy and 
seclusion, which the 
Englishman seeks both 
in his house and in his 
grounds. = 

In designing the : 
ground-plan of a 














country house, it 











should be remembered — 
that there is abundant a: z 
room for a rambling 

building, as long as the 


owner’s purse will z- 
allow. Asquare,deep & 


building, while a little 
cheaper to build, is 
much less desirable 
than the relatively 
long, narrow type. The 
latter allows the prin- 
cipal rooms to extend entirely 
the building, giving a variety : 

of outlook, and a circulation of air, highly 


across art 


desirable in our summer climate ment 


A house of the long, narrow type, if oc- a « 
cupied in winter, al- 
though somewhat 
harder to heat than a 
square one, can always 
be thoroughly heated 
by means of steam or 
hot water. Many 
houses of this type 
have been fairly well 
heated by two or more 
hot-air or combination 
furnaces. 

It is always advis- 
able to arrange the 
kitchen and servants’ p.c.s. jr 
quarters in a wing by 
themselves. Fora 
small house, this wing 


may be only one story in height, with the W 
servants-room or rooms on the ground-floor floo1 
If there is steam or hot-water heat, this wing bed 
In large houses with a parti 


need have no cellar. 
separate service wing, a low-pressure steam 
boiler may be placed in the basement of the _ of 
wing, and no basement 
built under the main 
structure, where rigid 
economy is demanded, 
particularly in the case 
of summer homes, 
which are not used dur- 
ing the coldest winter 
weather. 

The steam-mains can 
be run under the first 
floor joists before the 
flooring is laid * and 
properly insulated. 
The excavated space is 
then protected from 
the weather by heavy 
tarred planking, insert- 
ed between the piers 
and below the sills, 
against which the earth 
may be banked all a ee 
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Study for Gabled Brick Country Hous 
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A house of the long narrow type wit 
Dining-roor 
are casements 




















s Lighting a large Finished Attic. “Red Crest” 


R. C. Spencer, Jr.. Architect 


The most economical scheme, how- 


smaller houses costing not over $10.- 
$12,000 is to excavate the entire base 


the main portion and to heat with 
hot-air and hot-water svstem. 





with Broad Terrace off Living Room—Loggia 
rgola Screening Kitchen Wing 


iew ilar 


ge rooms on the ground- 


isually necessary to heat several 


means of hot-water radiators, 
where these rooms are built over 
ften happens where the number 
s required is large in proportion 





I ng room open toward lake on one side, broad 


faces lake. Nearly all the windows 
R Spencer. Jr.. Architect 
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to the size of the house. In country houses 
it is advisable to place nearly all of the 
bedrooms on the second floor, leaving the 
attie space entirely or partially unfinished. 
There seems to be, fortunately, a grow- 
ing appreciation of the desirability of avoid- 
ing the large finished attic as an essential 
feature of country, and even suburban, 
houses. Architects have long protested 
against spoiling the simple clean lines and 
surfaces of their roofs with numerous gables 
and dormers. If, however, the attic space; 
for reasons of economy, must be used, and 
this often happens where provision must be 
made for an occasional visitation of many 
guests, the roofs should be of good pitch, and 
the plan should be sufficiently broken by 
wings and projections to provide gables, 
which are much more desirable in every way 
than dormers for getting the necessary light 
and space inanattic. Properly arranged and 
planned, they give a life and piquancy to a 
country house, which is exemplified in numer- 
ous examples of English and by some Amer- 
ican domestic work. Excepting those of the 
larger and more formal type, our country 
houses are complete without reception-rooms 


In Oth 


NE would think that the right way 

of receiving invitations was so plain 

that even the wayfaring man could 

not err therein. Yet many a man 
does— without being a tramp either; and 
many women as well, albeit fewer. 

There is but one considerate, decent, 
courteous course, and that is to answer the 
invitation promptly, gratefully, decidedly, 
and strictly according to the terms of the 
request. 

Add to this some discretion in mentioning 
an invitation in the presence of a third party. 
It is embarrassing while talking to Mrs. A. 
for Miss B. to rush up in her gushing way 
with, “So good of you to invite me to your 
lovely musicale. I have just sent my accept- 
ance.”” Mrs. B. charitably changes the 
subject with an unmoved front, but you 
wonder whether it is too late to send her 
an invitation and invent some lie about 
forgetful messenger or irregular mail. 
STRICTLY ACCORDING TO THE TERMS 

OF THE REQUEST 

Note that last legal-sounding phrase, and 
reflect how often numbers, date, and pur- 
pose are fixed in vain by the inviter. Have 
we not offered to accommodate in July some 
old friends who expected to travel in our 
direction and had them state that they 
would prefer to come in August. August! 
when we are off to the seashore ourselves! 
Have we not had relatives who were so sorry 
not to have spent Sunday with us as prom- 
ised, but who will be out on an early train 
Monday for what our English cousins mock- 
ingly call “a nice, long, happy day in the 
country’? And Sunday we provided for 


or similar accommodations for the formal side 
of social life. The billiard-room is an excel- 
lent feature if it can be managed without too 
great a sacrifice of the main essentials of the 
plan. Even though the owner may not care 
for the game, he may frequently have friends 
in the house who like the game and are kept 
indoors by bad weather. 

A separate library is not required in the 
country by the average family; plenty of 
bookcases in the living-room answering the 
purpose. The living-room is, of course, 
to be the room of the house. 

Minor but important features of the coun- 
try house plan, are ample accommodation for 
coats, hats, and outdoor and sporting par- 
aphernalia, with a toilet-room on the ground- 
floor, conveniently located to an entrance. 

As to porches—a previous article on that 
particular subject in this series has practi- 
cally already covered the question. In the 
same way the question of materials has also 
already been considered. 

Two points of particular practical impor- 
tance in the building equipment of a country 
house are the disposal of sewage and the 
water-supply. 


There is no reason why a house in the coun- 
try should not be quite as well equipped with 
a modern system of plumbing as any other. 
Ample water-pressure may be had at all sea- 
sons by means of a pneumatic steel tank 
placed underground, below danger of frost, 
either outside the building or in the base- 
ment. Such tanks are now displacing ele- 
vated tanks, where the latter are exposed to 
freezing. Where there is no _ sufficiently 
large body of water into which to discharge 
the sewage, it may be harmlessly disposed 
of by what is known as “sub-surface irriga- 
tion.”” All cesspools, and particularly the 
“leaching type,” are objectionable. 

Another method of sewage-disposal, known 
as the ‘“‘septic-tank” system, is beginning 
to command attention for country places, 
although the first cost is said to be more 
than the good sub-surface system. To the 
first cost of the latter, however, must be 
added the cost of taking up and relaying some 
of the porous drain-tiles, through which the 
sewage filters into the soil near the surface, 
it being necessary to do this every few years, 
at intervals depending upon the nature of the 
soil and the service demanded of the system. 
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ACCEPTING, DECLINING, EVADING INVITATIONS 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


three extra people and remained at home; 
but Monday we have arranged to be out all 
day, because the furnace-men are to put in 
the new range, and there can be no meals 
served in the house! It is always our re- 
latives and our old friends who treat us like 
this. 

As to accepting for the precise number 
of persons bidden, that is not a “Régle in- 
variable et sans exception,” as the old French 
grammars used to put it. On the contrary, 
politeness sometimes forces a hostess to ask 
a whole family when, like the over-suitored 
Portia, she would “dote upon the very ab- 
sence” of a part. We invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson to dinner when we would really 
rather have dear Clarissa, simply because 
we are shy on men, and a married couple 
balance the table better than a lone, escort- 
less girl. Besides, though Mrs. Robinson 
is rather stiff, Mr. Robins n always makes 
things go. We would like to ask him with- 
out his wife, and it is just our bad luck that 
he cannot accept and she can. No one was 
to blame there. 

But that other time, when we invited them 
to our box party a full week ahead, didn’t 
Mrs. Robinson write effusively that they 
both adored Duse and would love to go, 
but her husband was out of town for a few 
days and she could not answer positively 
till he returned. And didn’t she wait till 
the very day of the performance before tele- 
phoning that he was still detained by business 
and she could not come without him? And 


there we were, with two good seats on our 
hands so late that it was a poor compliment 
to ask any one to fill them. Why did she 
not decline at once? Simply because she 
was selfish enough to hold on to the chance 
of a pleasure, regardless of inconveniencing 
the friend who offered it. 

AN ACCEPTANCE WITH A STRING 

TO IT 

That woman sent an acceptance with a 
string to it, the most irritating kind of ac- 
ceptance. Some canny folk deal in no other. 
Their rule is: When in doubt, send an ac- 
ceptance. If they decide not to go, they 
can fall ill at the eleventh hour, whereas 
a refusal allows for no change of purpose. 

I know a man who always answers with 
hollow cordiality, “Thank you; if I am at 
liberty at that date, I shall be most happy”; 
or, ‘“Much obliged, but I have partly prom- 
ised to I'll try to arrange it.” These 
statements may sometimes be founded on 
fact; generally they are utter fiction; and 
seldom do they deceive. It is clear that 
the young man wishes to be free in case 
something better turns up. As a bright 
girl interprets: “‘He’d be charmed to accept 
if it were not for a subsequent engagement.” 

When you cannot promptly accept an 
invitation, decline it at once. Decline even 
though you desire to be present, if you are 
uncertain whether you will be able to do so. 
To an intimate friend you may write that 
baby has been ailing, or that you are expect- 
ing your mother-in-law, and since you may 
be needed at home, you are obliged to forego 
the delight she proffers. Leave it to her to 
propose that the invitation may be kept 
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open a while. It is not for you to suggest 
anything of the kind. You have received 
the courtesy of an invitation. Take it or 
leave it with your best grace, and do not ask 
for anything more. Let your Yea be Yea, 
and your Nay be Nay. 

THE ETHICS OF ACCEPTANCE 

Sometimes we say Yea when we ought to 
say Nay, and sometimes we say Nay when 
we would like to say Yea, on account of the 
source of the invitation. 

Any one can lay down as a general high- 
sounding principle: Never accept an invita- 
tion from a person you would not gladly in- 
vite to your own house. But few can hold 
to such hard and fast standards in a society 
of conventions, compromises, and complexi- 
ties like ours. They create awkward situa- 
tions. We give a child the bare and simple 
admonition, ‘‘Never pass in front of people.” 
Then we see the obedient child skinning 
along against the wall, and trundling chairs 
and sofas out of his way in a well-meant 
effort to keep behind people. 

“T can’t bear Dr. Fell, so I suppose I 
oughtn’t to go skating with him,” laments 
energetic Sally; “but I do love skating, and 
he’s the only one that asks me.” (New 
England? Yes; and with its specialty highly 
developed.) 

Kind-hearted, foolish little Mrs. Parvenue 
invites you out in her auto on a day when 
all the wooing airs and dappled skies of 
spring make the house hateful. Should you 
decline because you have laughed at Mrs. 
Parvenue’s pink and purple hat? Perhaps 
you should, but you probably will not. 

Yet if Dr. Fell is extremely objectionable, 
if Mrs. Parvenue is so loud, so ostentatious, 
so tactless, that the discomforts of her com- 
pany outweigh the comforts of her possessions, 
then you and Sally will probably decline. 
Much depends upon the strength of the temp- 
tation. 

One can hardly blame girls for accepting 
invitations from people they dislike, because 
they are so dependent upon others for the 
simplest enjoyment—like Sally’s skating. 
They cannot go to the theater alone, they 
require a partner for a dance, they need an 
escort for even a moonlight walk, a chaperone 
for the opera; somebody must “see them 
home” if they so much as spend the evening 
at a friend’s house; while flowers, bonbons, 
and the like, bloom for them in perverse 
profusion in the hands of men they barely 
tolerate. Hardly a woman but has argued 
out with herself whether she may or may 
not satisfy youth’s natural craving for gayety, 
and discharge the debt with her smiles and 
her sweetness. Hardly a woman but has not 
been uneasy when she did. 

It may be pardonable for show-girls to 
gather suppers or diamonds from every fool 
who proffers them. They have the same 
excuse as Dr. Watts’s bears and lions, “ ’tis 
their nature to.”” But those who are not 
beasts of prey, those who are domesticated, 
pedigreed, cared for, must not revert to the 
lower level. 

“Love the Giver” was the motto that 
adorned so many old china mugs. If you 
do not love the giver, you should not take 
his mug. Accepting a gift, a hospitality, 
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an invitation, a kindness, is a tacit pledge ne years ago Mrs. Burnett set forth g 
of regard and reciprocity. You must love k czling character placed in somewhat 
the giver, or your act is’ an unworthy on circumstances. The heroine of “The 
TWO FICTIONAL EXAMPLES \ of a Marchioness’’ is a poor but well- 

In Mrs. Wharton’s latest and most movin: ted Englishwoman, who makes rounds 
novel, beautiful Lilv Bart accepts im tatio among her titled friends. You 
after invitation, without th ins of return re with her struggles and satisfac. 
ing them, from people o reat we setae eet, a creditable appearance 
social position. By and by he f eng itesimalt Means; you clearly perceive 
comfortable. The author s e more than pays her way by a mul- 
“She was not made for mean o1 hahh of small Services ; you like her for the 
surroundings, for the squalid compromise and amiability which prevents 


Her whole seeing anything but benevolence 


of poverty. 


atmosphere of luxury; it was the backgrour iriend's demands upon her. Emily 
she required, the only climate she could } was English, and obtuse. Lily 
breathe in. But the luxury of others wa (American, and keen and intro- 
not what she wanted. \ few vears ago it ¢ So the one marries a condescend- 





had sufficed her. She had taken her daily s and lives happy ever after, 
meed of pleasure without caring who pro e other—alas, poor Lily! 
vided it. Now she was beginning to chafe NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
at the obligations it imposed: to feel herself this: accepting invitations 
a mere pensioner on the splendors whicl the acceptor in debt and _ noblesse 
had once seemed to belong to he Cher him to make some repayment, 
were even moments when she was consciou N very one discharges the duty, for not 
of having to pay her way or instance: « one is of the nobility. Possibly, a 
“For a long time she had r ed to play means herself by allowing her desire 
bridge. She knew that she could not afford tertainment to govern her conduct; 
it, and she was afraid of ) expel vy, the average self-indulgent voung 
sive a taste...In the last vearshe found tha in the distinetly ignoble attitude of 
her hostesses expected her to take place ly receiving hospitality for which 
at the card-table. It was one of the taxes kes no return. 
she had to pay for thei longed hosp idle to say that he cannot afford to. 
tality.” \ ng clerk at thirty dollars a week has 
When she visits her wealthy frie Mrs more money at his command 
Trenor, she must rise earlier tha he e! joys t e married pair who so cordially make 
in the morning, because ‘‘Miss Pragg, the ! ee of their home. Their house-rent, 
secretary, had been called away,and there t nt-hire, the demands of their 
would be notes and dinner-cards to writ ( ion in the community, even the 
lost addresses to hunt wy 1 other social efreshments that always await their 
drudgery to perform. It was understo¢ ire sO many sources of expense from 
that Miss Bart should fill the gap in sucl \ eisfree. If the price of an occasional 
emergencies, and she usua recognize ticket or new novel, or bunch of 
the obligation without for the baby, is beyond him, 
however, it renewed her sens¢ el he :*” r a note of acknowledgment will 
She reflects on her position wher te ‘thing. A readiness to perform 
night, she begins to undress without ringi ( luty, or to oblige by making the 
for her maid, whom she had sent to bed eard-table will be appreciated. 
“She had been long enoug! bondage t | mav bea Ladies’ Night at his club, a 
other people’s pleasure to be considerate view of pictures, an interesting 
of those who depended upon her, and in he eligious meeting which his host- 
bitter moods it sometimes st that « 1 be glad of an opportunity to at- 
she and her maid were in the same positior te There are a hundred ways in which 
except that the latter received her wages a who is grateful for kindness can 
more regularly.” t without stinting himself of a single 
There comes a time when the poor, brilliant It will require some thought, some 
beauty breaks out to her pla riend, Gerty 1 some desire to please, just as it 
Farish: re them from his hostess when she 
“You think we live on the rich rather thar an extra supper for him, or perhaps 
with them‘ and so we do, i! ense—but it’s e} s room in order herself. 
a privilege we have to | r! We eat n I know says when he is invited out 
their dinners, and drink their wine,andsmoke _ he siders that literally the pleasure of 
their cigarettes, and use their carriages and_ | pany is desired; he grants this pleas- 
their opera boxes and their private cars ul e enjoys his host’s society; the thing 
yes, but there’s a tax to pay on every one is tand-off. To his thinking, it were a 
of these luxuries. The man pays it by big I rive and take, to be always calculat- 
tips to the servants, by playing ecards be 1] t now he owed his host a supper and 
yond his means, by flowers and presents 1 is host owed him a card-party. 
and—and—lots of things that cost. The wever, he has stated the case correct- 
girl pays it by tips, and cards too—oh, yes n that sympathy, that congeniality he 
I’ve had to take up bridge again—and by t f will spring instinctively into count- 
going to the best dressmakers, and having |e le kindnesses. It matters naught 
just the right dress for every occasion, and h side the material balance inclines; 
always keeping herself fresh and exquisite thi ught, the trouble, the desire to please 
and charming.” ure count. 
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Thousand 
Little Gifts 


are a thousand times better than one big gift, because they 
make a thousand happy instead of one, and show the big 
heart with room enough for all. Give little gifts to everyone 
this Christmas-tide. 


What better little gift can kind thought conjure than 


NABISCO warns 


those incomparable Confections with the freshness of an un- 
picked rose, the subtle sweetness of the wild bees’ honey, 
that gently feast us with their charm and lingerin the memory 
when prosaic things have passed. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS now come to us in 
ten cent tins, adorned for Christmas Giving with a pretty 
holly band. A kindly gift indeed, for young and old. 
Mail them—send them everywhere with your good wishes. 


POLIO 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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W.H.DAVIS & CO. 
EAST INDIA HOUSE 








WE are showing, in addition 


to our line of Tapestries 
and Brocades suitable for furniture 
coverings and hangings, some 
beautiful Embroidered Hangings in 
softest tones and artistic designs. 








She Rearranges His Den and 
Helps Him Greatly 


UCH a dainty little surpris 
store for you! No, you ne 
because vou never could, a S i 
vou did, I should 1 ever so 
disappointed 

“T think that a woman’s firs ¢ her sol 
thought, should be for her hom Of course I am 
going away for a couple of weeks to th 
because one really must go somewhere and in th 
autumn everv one is going to th try that 
is no reason why I should neglect m I woul 
feel just criminal if I did so 

“First of all you remember tha omplained 
that my clothes cost too mue So I have arranged 
to make them all myself, 
stitch. 

“T have just turned one room it 
and to-morrow a modiste who goes 
will come in to do the cutting, fitting and plain sew 
ing, because you could not expect 1 lc those 
things and still attend to th iseWwo! Nora 
will do the cooking and cleaning $y e 
me my whole time for everything els 

“By the end of the month, and before I am ready 
to have my rest in the country, I shall have accom- 
plished wonders. it 
done all by myself. 

“Of course, in order to get a sewing room it ws 
necessary for me to rearrange one of t ther 1 
for you know in these flats we 
for room and wouldn’t move to a 
Bronx, and houses down town a! g 
1t was an awful puzzle at first, but when the solution 
came it was simplicity 

“T have turned your den, « idy 

rsist in calling it, into a sewing 1 It hasn’t 
Sion changed hardly at all, and you can st e it 
at nights for a den, and I can use it in the daytim« 
for a workroom, and instead of being forced to hirs 
an apartment with one more room, we ma 
room do the service of two. Was that 
me, and thoughtful too, always ec ler 
comfort first? 

“It struck me the minute I entered [ } 
man come in, and he 
cellar, and then I got a full length 1 
to stand where the desk was 


every | r teeny 


itself 


moved y if LCS 











Enduring Tone 





e of real value the tone of a 
ust be permanent. 


a 

i} Permanent Tone 

al Retention 

| is characteristic of | 
i | F 








Permanency has been demon- 

severe usage,—Conserva- 
10 months 
irs a day,—a fresh, eager 


for 16 years, 


and 


piano each hour, 
s rich as 


+ + the g 

\ t tone a and sweet 
\ si ee : 

| ring Tone Quality in A. B 

es a 

Pia red through an 

ledge of what to use, how 
and a constant 


vital accessory 


Ss is secuy®r 


to use it, 
ver every 
onstruction. 


for further particulars and 
** Sixteen Years of H 
Sterling Service.’’ 4) 


Zz CHASE Courany 


h 


eee alk,Ohio 


“The couch will remain as it 
yourself, how extremely handy 








| finished garments over, or I can rest on it if I become 

| too fatigued to continue work. Then that old easy 

One pair of Cashmere Em- | chair of yours was really in a sh ing lisgraceful 
iti ri he leather all worn 1 in some 

broidered Portieres at > sag Aga id nti 


Seventy-five Dollars in 
soft blues, greys and greens. 


The Anatolian Curtains in 
striped cotton, with bed 
spreads to match, always 
look attractive in a bed 
room and wash perfectly. 


Our printed Cotton Table 
Covers, ranging in price 
from $1.75 to $3.00, 
are pretty and durable. 





Agents Liberty & Co., London 








373 Boylston St. 


BOSTON. MASS. 











places broken, and the apeng 
they were no good whate 

“So I economized, and | \ i 
stone. I gave the chair as wages to the man wh¢ 
moved the desk, and he seemed pe ly satisfied 
He said some fellow must have g ts of fort 
out of it. He could tell by the scer f tobacco 
smoke that lingered around it 

“Then I brought in the sewing ma 
where the chair was, and you can see f rself 
how ornamental it is. The room seems to have 
been built for it. And then t g chair 
and a clothes rack, the room looks al! st as it d 
before. 

“The thing that caused me the most worry was 
how we both could use the cabinet without interfer 
ing with each other. But I manag find a way 
out of that after a while. 

“T looked into it and found 
old bits of paper, odds and 
things cut from newspapers and pi 3 ft maga 
zines, old theater programs, no f shor t 
have been dead for years and 
other such truck. Besides that 
old letters. 

“T simply took the old Ps upers 
them into the ash barrel, and | 
letters up in a bundle, 
at them any time you wished to. 1 pers wert 
of no earthly use, and were ble 
space, and I suppose you are as | 
I got rid of them so easily. If id 
much they were in your way, I would certainly | 
taken the time and trouble to dispose of them befor 


so that y l y get 











The 
Famous | 

100 Day 
Clock 


ir time- 


+ oaeth The J | 


lock must be 








very day, or possibly once a week, 
wonderful 400 Day Clock—known 
Anniv ersary Clock—needs wind. 
1. year. And it is guaranteed 
t p accurate time. The price is $15.60 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Anniversary Time’”’ is a booklet 
y s the history of these 
Sent free on request. 


Dept. E. Dayton, Ohio. |} 





erton & Son. 
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“Now, you see for yourself how very much better 
the new state of affairs is. Everything spick and 
span, plenty of room in the cabinet for my notions 
and material, plenty of room on the couch for the 
larger garments, the mirror in its proper place, and 
the room arranged in such a way that no man could 
possibly object to it. 

“But I pride myself most on having thrown those 


old papers why, Charlie, dearest, what is the 
matter? : : 
“Where are those papers? Why, why down in the 





ash can, I suppose. They were no use, no use what- 





ever. 

“What are you going to do? Bring them up here 
again and arrange them? Howcan you! Oh, dear! 
After all the pains I have gone to to make your 
room comfortable and habitable, you go down into 
the cellar and drag up all the old papers you find 
there! That is what comes of all my work.”’ 


| A Paper on Old 


— 


== 


Clocks 


4 LOCK-MA KING in the colonies developed 
slowly. People of means imported their 
time-pieces while those in humbler circum- 
stances depended upon the sun-dial, and 
the hour-glass. The eighteenth centurv 

was well under wav before American clocks com- 
pared favorably with those of foreign make. 

The earliest timekeepers in use in the colonies were 
of two varieties—‘‘portable,” and “hanging.”’ The 
first was a style long in favor in Europe, made with 
fine brass works and inclosed in a small ornamental 
case; the second was termed “lantern” or “‘bird- 
cage’—from a fancied resemblance to these arti- 
cles. 

Late in the seventeenth century relerences to 
hanging clocks were numerous. They were con- 
structed with long exposed weights, a ‘“‘bob”’ pen- 
f dulum, a square dial made of brass, and an orna- 


SZ 





mental case surmounted by a dome containing 
chimes and astrike attachment. They were fastened 
to the wall by means of a metal guard or plate, which 
bore the outlines of a lantern. The “bob” pendu- 
lum was short, and flew back and forth at the sides 
“in the manner of a shuttle.”” When the hanging 
pendulum was invented a different style of clock 
naturally followed. Among the most highly prized 
of the old hanging clocks were the Friesland pat- 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


are designed expressly for the convenience of the woman who does kitchen work. 

Every article needed in cooking, baking, or the preparation of any meal, in- 
cluding the food supplies, can be kept in a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet, where it is 
within instant reach of the hand without the taking of a single step. You can get one 


Qn 30 Days’ Trial In Your Own Home 


where you can use the cabinet and see for yourself how many steps and how much extra 
work it will save you every day, and how it will help you economize on food supplies. 


The Ideal Christmas Gift for Wife or Mother 


Write today for our handsomely illustrated catalogue, showing the different 
styles, that will enable you to quickly ascertain the particular cabinet your wife or 
mother would like to have, ranging in price from $15.75 to $54.00, that 
you can order it for Christmas from your dealer without her knowledge. 
























Look for the name-plate, “AfcDougall, Jndianapolis.” It is the 
maker’s guaranty for quality— your protection against imitation. 


G. P. McDougall & Son, 521 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


——J | 











A Complete Clothes Closet for $2.50 


The SPEED ADJUSTABLE CORNER CLOTHES CLOSET is automatic. It requires 
no nails or tools to adjust. Anybody can put it up at any height. Simply spring it into 
place, adjust the shelf and it is ready for business. The addition of a curtain to the front rod 
makes a complete closet tor any purpose. ’ 

The SPEED ADJUSTABLE CORNER CLOTHES CLOSET is useful in every home 
in any room. 

Included with the Closet are hooks for hanging clothes: also curtain rod 

It is not necessary to mar the wall putting up clothes hooks or cleats 

Ask your dealer tor SPEED'S ADJUSTABLE CORNER CLOTHES CLOSET. If he 
hasn't it, send to us direct. Made in 3 sizes 





36 in. each way, No. 36, with 15 double hooks, price complete, without curtain $3.50 
1) 32 in. each way, No. 32, with 13 double hooks, price complete, without curtain 3.00 
II 28 in. each way, No. 28, with 11 double hooks, price complete, withvuut curtain 2.50 


Freight prepaid east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee 


The Joshua Speed Co. 


Manufacturers of Hall Trees and Brackets Dept. B, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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mn Clock Made by Eli Terry 
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Independence Hall 


—the Cradle of Liberty—one of the 
most valuable buildings belonging to 
this country—is covered with “ Tay- 
lor Old Style” roofing tin. This 


building was originally roofed with 


wooden shingles. When these began 
to lose their usefulness, the building 
was covered with sheet copper. It was 
believed then that this would be the 
most durable roof that could be had. 
The copper wore out rapidly. Those 
having the safe-keeping of this build- 
ing in charge made a thorough in- 
vestigation, and the result is that 
twenty pears ago it was roofed with 
“Taylor Old Style” tin. This shows 
how the decision goes when architects 
and roofers are determined to get 
the best roofing at any cost. 

We want every man who is interested in the roofing of 
any building, public or private, that requires a permanent roof, 
to know the facts about * Taylor Old Style"’ tin. If you are 
investing money in a building which may be jeopardized bya 


bad roof, write for ‘* A Guide to Good Roofs "and other liter- 
ature about ‘* Taylor Old Style " tin. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
ESTABLISHED I8I10 


Philadelphia 





LIVING-MUSIC-BOX 


is the Registered Name for my genuine 
GEISLER-ANDREASBERG-ROLLER CANARIES 
direct imported from our own hatcheries in Germany. Their 
song is entirely different from the ordinary canary, and far 
superior to anything you haveever heard. Itissimpiy marvel- 
ous how alittle bird like this can bring mi 
forth such a volume of sweet, rich, 


melodious tunes. 
Guaranteed DAY and 5 
NIGHT SINGERS 
Other Varieties from $2 up 
Sent with safety anywhere in the U.S. or 


Canada—alive arrival at express office guar- 
anteed. 

Beware of Immitators. Cage and bird's in- , 
side wing must be stamped with Registered 
Trade Mark “Living Musie Box,” or not % 
genuine. 





Ft. Scott, Ka., 5/1/05. 

Your G Andreasberg Roller is the finest 

singer I ever heard. It will surely drive away 

any one’s troubles. I can recomment them to 
any one wishing a good singer. 

MRS. C. L. GARRISON. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue, booklet and testimonials are free 


GEISLER’S BIRD STORE. Dept.G. Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Mail-Order Bird House in the world. Established 1888 








WILARD CLOCK ;*‘ 


earlier style. In Europe they we rs 
of the fine lantern-clocks and | le it 
rural districts ever since. 

Bavarian clocks of this type a 
of them being adorned with gala s 
of jétes. 

Tall clocks were made in Eng 
and are associated with the nan I 
of the famous clock men of his ti I ( 
makers’ Company in London 
organization in the period fell 
tion. Clock-making, in conne: 
dustries, suffered during the Pr W 
accession of Charles II, more peat 
vailed, and clock-making enter 
prosperity. 

The invention of the hanging 
indirect cause of tall clock-making. | d 
that while weights were littl: 
so delicate a piece of mechanis 
needed protection. The firs 
made with a long case, 
the dial retaining many 
features of the lantern 
timepieces. 

With the adoption 
of this new style an 
entirely different 
scheme of construction 
came into existence. 
The clock became a 
piece of furniture and 
was considered worthv 
of the cabinet-maker’s 
consideration. Early 
cases had the straight 
cornice seen on cup- 
boards and high chests 
of drawers. The clock 
was plain, dignified, 
and very architectural. 
If rather ponderous, 
it was, on the other 
hand, finely designed, 
and to a few minds 
more attractive than 
the types which suc- 
ceeded it —although 
less famous. 

Most of the clocks 
found in this country 
are of the later period, 
when scroll tops had 
replaced the straight 
cornice and when orna- 
mental brasses were a 
part of the decoration . 


1660 





GERMAN HANGING 
CLOCK 














Cottage 
Writing Table 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty Is Cottage 
Furniture 











\ SELECTION from 


tock of plain straight line 


our 
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rmitting persons of most 


te means to gratify their 


to beautify their homes 


and comfortable 
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igs. Furniture may be 
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tate to be stained to suit 
match 
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Pictures of 150 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Old 
English 
Chairs 


Thirteen different 
styles of Old Eng- 
lish Chairs at Low 
Prices. 

Illustrations fur- 
nished on applica- 
tion to 


Sheraton 
Chair Co. 


105 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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GIVE HER A CLOCK 
EMBOSSED NAME PLATE FREE 


Not a cheap imitation with a 
spring movement but a solid, 
substantial, genuine Colonial 
Clock. warranted for 5 years. 


DESCRIPTION 
The case is made either from 
Genuine Cuban Mahogany or 
beautiful quarter sawed oak, 
This clock stands6 feet 10 inches 
high. Door either plain, leaded 
or beveled French piate glass. 
Dial—Brass center, silver rim, 
black figures and hands 
Weights Io! 
Pendulum—‘'4 inch brass ball. 
Movement — Grace Clocks are 
equipped with specially good 








nches solid brass. 


movements. Kun §& days, 
strike hours and half hours on 
soft cathedral gong ‘They 


require no key, just pull up 
weights. Warranted for § 
years. 
FREE — li we receive your order, 
cash, before December 15th, we 
will furnish a nickel or brass plate 
with your name handsomely em- 
bossed, to go in clock back of the 


glass door 
PRICE 


Oak, Plain Glass Door.... $26.50 
Leaded or beveled glass 27.50 
Genuine 1 apaeetieng plain 200 


glass 
Leaded or beveledglass 30.00 
We prepay freight east of Dakota and 
north of Tennessee 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
Send for Catalog full of Christmas sug- 


~ GRACE 
FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. 8 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















An Ideal wr" 
Christmas Present 4 


The ease and facility with which 
sweeping is accomplished with a 


BISSELLS: 


Sweeper is astonishing to women who useit 
for the first time The rapidly revolving 
brush lifts all the « irt and dust out of the car- 
pet, depositing it in the pan receptacles that 
open with aslight pressure of a dump lever, 
and close automatically. No dust, no back 
aches, no weariness when you use the BIS 
SELL: and it saves not only your carpets 
and rugs, but also delicate curtains and dra 
peries. Don't buy a cheap, worthless sweeper 
and then regret it The name BISSELL 
marks the genuine. For sale by all first-class 
dealers. 

Buy a Pissell “‘Cyco” Bearing Sweeper be 
fore Jan. 1st, send us the purchase slip, and 
we will send you free a handsome card case 
with no printing on it 


Price $2.50 to $5.00 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. ¢ 
Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World,) 


Vashon: 


eiget KE VE, 
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Early dials were of brass, and the dial-plate was 
square. When the arched dial-plate came into 
existence there was scope for ornament over the 
clock face; and full moons, vessels with flying 
sails, and other devices came into fashion. The 
character of the dial is a means of identification. 
Most of the English clock-makers signed their work, 
but dates were seldom added. Mr. Lockwood, who 
has done for America what Litchfield has for En- 
gland, makes some interesting classifications in 
regard to dial ornaments. The corner devices— 
usually called ‘“spandrels’”—have been divided into 
three general classes. The earliest were heads of 
cherubs with outstretched wings; next followed 
cherubs supporting crowns, and later more compli- 

cated he me: F ic ornaments. Brass dials c ‘entinel tn 
ponuiedliy until — and enameled dials re- 
placed them the latter type being less costly. 

The tall clock shown here was made to order, and 
is decorated with a coat of arms, supported by grif- 
fins. This is the round-top type, forming a link 
between the flat top and the se roll top. The dial 
is of brass, with painted numerals. The “minute- 
dial” is placed in the upper center, reversing the 
usual arrangement. A clock similar in outline, 
although quite unlike in 
decoration, is in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. It was made 
by Marmaduke Storr of 
London. In accordance 
with the practice of the 
day, Master Storr ab- 
breviated his first name, 
using only the first syl- 
lable. A curious story 
in connection with this 
signature was long told 
about the clock. It was 
said to have been made 
and sold from a shop 
near London Bridge, 
owned by a woman, 
whose name appeared 
on all her aan - 
“Marm Storr.”” A maga- 
zine article on the old 
furniture of the Museum 
contained this astonish- 
ing statement, in which 
the fact was added that 
the timepiece was once 
in the posession of John 
Hancock, which hap- 
pened to be true. 

The clock itself is an 
interesting object, aside 
from the Marm Storr 
story and its connection 
with the illustrious Han- 
cock. The case looks 
as if it were japanned. 
TALL CLOCK WITH Over the saliene are 

ARCH TOP scattered pagodas and 
little . bridges, and queer un-oriental-looking peo- 
ple carrying parasols. It was decorated at the 
time that “Chinese taste” was fashionable in London, 
when furniture-makers and clock-makers were seized 
with the same fancy. Altogether Master Marma- 
duke’s clock is decidely interesting. It stands be- 
tween a German chest and piece of old French 
armor in the beautiful Lawrence room. From out 
its Chinese-English case its full-moon countenance 
beams pleasantly upon the miscellaneous historic 
periods of the room. In its way, it is quite as 
worthy of attention as the Boulle cabinet, the 
Japanese shrine, or the old Italian chair. As tall 
clocks go, it is quite out of the ordinary—although 
no old clock can ever be ordinary. 

The style of clock best known to fame, most 
eagerly sought by collectors, most often repro- 
duced, is the style that became popular in America 
from 1745 to 1800. It hasa haw top, with two 
brass finials—balls, urns, or pineapples—and its 
face is ornamented in divers ways; a moon, the 
various phases of full, half, and quarter, being one of 
the most popular decorations. Another but less 
well-known ieviee shows a painted ship upon a 
yainted ocean. The ship, usually a full-rigged 
brig or frigate, moves back and forth with every 
movement of the pendulum. The tick is loud but 
musical. ‘Forever! never! never—forever,”’ it re- 














TOLIGHTA ROOM BEAUTIFUL 






Bronze Dragon 
fitted 
Electricity with 
Matsuki Lamp 


As the originators 
of the hand decor- 
ated shades we can 
produce designs to 


Shade suit the ~" 
taste and to ar- 
$19.50 monize with any 
Complete a 
Write for 
Catalogue 








Customs for the twelve months illustrated in color om crepe paper 
im book form. 
Size 5 1-2 71-2inehes. Price $1.00 per copy 
Large assori ment of Japanese Calendars, exclusive designs. Priees 
from 10 cents upward. 
Send for Illustrated Cireular 


MATSUKI BAMBOO SUIT CASE 


ideal Christmas Gift for Ladies. 








Improved with Leather Corners and Lock. 
Size 22 1.2 x 14 x 5 1-2 inches 


PRICE $5.25 


Send for eatalocue showing our full line of Suit Cases at various prices. 


So BUNKIO MATSUKI 


ie 383 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 
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This Table Is Decorated With 


* > 


nee “Paper 





The tablecover, the napkins, the doilies, the candie-shades, tne festoons, the favors, 
i the ice cup, the bon-bon holders—everything—is made of this marvelous material. The 
Vik napkins, doilies and tablecover came in a beautiful box known as Dennison’s Lunch Set, 
Ht every other article on the table being Aome-made with a few cents’ worth of De 


Crepe Paper and our book, ‘‘ Art and Decoration,”’ as a guide, all of which 


et possibilities and economy of Dennison’s Crepe Paper for home decoration. De 


Crepe Paper Napkins are fast taking the place of linen in the most discriminating homes, 
because of the purity of the material and attractiveness of the designs. ‘here are special 
designs for every holiday—every occasion. Holly decoration for Christma 
decorations for patriotic occasions. Card decorations for parties. Everything has been 
thought of—nothing has been missed. Ask your dealer for Dennison’s Napkis 1 
you will use less linen. You can’t produce the same result with any Crepe paper 
but Dennison’s, as no other possesses its splendid 
strength and shading. 

Dennison's Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkins can 
be found at all dealers. If you cannot get just what you 
want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it. 


A Beautiful Gift 


Send your address to our nearest store and re 
ceive FREE an assortment of beautiful table 
decorations made with Dennison’s Crepe Paper. 


Please address Dept. 1§ at our nearest store. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 

Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 

St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
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ICE CUPS MADE OF RDENNISON'S CREPE PAPER 





The Keynote of Civilization 


“I have traveled not inconsiderably: I have seen much: I have experienced many emo 
tions: but I contend and shall always contend, that the thing that contributes most largely 
to human comfort and to human self-respect is fresh paint. It is soul-satisfying. It is 
eminently respectable, It remedies past errors. It challenges future indiscretions. It is 
the hall-mark of cleanliness, the guarantee of gentility, the stamp of self-respect."—Guy Wet 


more Carryl. The only paint that remains fresh, cleanly and soul-satisfying is high-grade 
paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
An Interesting Pamphlet : “‘ Paint: Why, Howand When,” Free. 
We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of Manutacturers of High Grade Zinc Paints sent o1 


pea 











r and over, and has for more than a cep. 


Chis type has been copied fairly well, but no 
clock-maker can reproduce the tick. Time 
ething to do, perhaps, with the slow, rhyth- 


es of old clocks. When they strike, it 
s though a quavering old music-box had 


nto life 
v clock that never goes is only half a clock: 
ck, hushed and silent, is only a quarter of a 


ven if it be as erratic as Captain Cuttle’s 
should be wound regularly, for its tick and 
not of this workaday world. 
many people who cannot own tall clocks 
rd clock is recomended, and after that, the 
nas, Eli Terry, orChauncey Jerome styles. 
e the tick and the strike. 
tiful Willard clock is shown here, having 
of the frigate ‘‘Essex’”’ under full sail, 
ut the date 1800 that the Willard falnily 
prominence. They were clock-makers 





1 won distinction in making fine ma- 


They were the originators of the 
ing their name, familiarly called “banjo.” 
een stated that a clock in the House 
vent gave the idea to Willard, but this 
denied by several furniture authorities. 
late in the day to strip this famous family 
urels. If they were not the originators of 
, they at least gave it American parentage, 
been so long associated with the type, 
too late now to rob them of the honor. 
Martins of France, their fame has come 
2 family 
Willard was the elder. There were also 
mon Junior, Seth and Benjamin. “A. Wil- 
he most highly prized signature, although 
he finest designs are signed ‘‘B. Willard.” 
Willard” is desirable. There is a wide 
lesigns, all marked by fine csbinet work, 
tly adjusted works. © 
llard connection is somewhat complicated, 
lieved that Aaron, Simon, and Benjamin 
thers. It is a disputed point whether 
Simon first made the banjo style. As all the 
nade the clock, it does not make much 
it this late day which one was the origina- 
n, it is said, applied for the earliest patent, 
le of “an improved timepiece,” in 


titie o 


that followed the banjo, and which 
ned popular, was the shelf-clock, asso- 
eminently with Connecticut makers. 
3 group, Seth Thomas, Eli Terry, Epaf- 
Peck, Chauncey Jerome and Silas Hoag are 
mes. In 1815 Terry sold his place of 
Plymouth, Connecticut, to Seth Thomas, 
e is a household word in his native state. 
akers were proud of their craft, and con- 
ym generation to generation. The Wil- 
timepieces for nearly a century, and the 
Thomas families had a similar record. 
ts claims the Willards, but Connecticut 
ost of the famous clock-men of the early 
century 
vide many ornamental designs, in which 
d fine brass work were conspicuous. 
and Thomas styles, as a rule, were 
1 consequently less expensive. They are 
mekeepers to-day in many Connecticut 
The Jerome type usually measures 
ty inches in height and ten in width, 
of mahogany veneer. A metal dial is 
te, with colored flowers in the corners. 
lial is a picture painted in the manner of 
rror scenes. The picture is painted on the 
glass and touched up with gilt. The per- 
rather shaky, as though the artist were 
painting the landscape wrong side out. 
remarkable architecture, houses of 
ensions, wonderful trees and birds, are 
hese old clocks. The Willards seldom 
ndseape, contenting themselves with a 
ship or the American coat of arms, 
ch were well drawn and beautifully col- 
h of the charm of the old shelf-clocks 
art if these highly interesting views were 


glass is broken the best substitute is a 
eproductions of these old pictures are 
ry, as, no matter how cleverly “queer” 
they never look old. In the country 
vay of replacing a broken glass picture 
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js to insert a colored print back of plain glass. 
This is a good scheme, a so—much better than new 
glass painted to imitate old, which is neither old 
neThe shelf-clock reproduced on page 31 1s from the 
Terry shop, and is a characteristic specimén of its 
class. The plain case, scroll 4 brass finials, 
bracket feet, and quaint picture, bear the unmis- 
takable Terry marks. The dial is quite elaborate, 
being white enamel, embossed with gold. The fig- 
ures are Arabic and excellently drawn.. At this 
period—1825-1840—Roman numerals were less 
popular than Arabic figures, the why_and where- 
fore being unknown. x 
An interesting fact pertaining to old Roman dials 
is, that the fourth hour is always painted III, never 
IV. Modern clock faces are usually thus engraved. 
Ask nine people out of ten how the figure 4 is 
designated on a clock or watch, and they will inva- 
riably answer, ‘““Why, in the usual -way, of course, 
like any numeral, IV’—all of which proves how 
unfamiliar we are with the most familiar things. 


Housekeeping Reduced to 
Its Lowest Terms 
A PAPER FOR YOUNG WIVES 


By ANNETTE HUBBARD HOBSON 

HERE are so many young people who, at 

the outset of their married lives, choose the 

vapid and unsatisfying existence of a board- 

ing-house because they think they cannot 

afford an establishment of their own, that 
I should like to convince any little Mrs. Newlywed 
who sees this, how easy housekeeping may be made, 
how it may be a real saving in money, as well as a 
gain in all that makes life worth living, if one will 
only hold to this idea: Simplicity—all along the 
line. 
I should like even to convince her that a lady may 
be a lady and yet keep house without servants— 
yea, even without a servant. In these days of gas 
and electricity, heat, light, and tradespeople are 
ours to command. A gas-range makes cooking 
seem like play, and the novice can save her time, 
her temper, and her pretty hands, which the old- 
time coal-stove did its best to ruin. 

System and simplicity are the secrets of easy liv- 
ing. Let each day have its stated work, and do 
not depart from the rule, except by necessity. The 
habit once fixed, things will fall into their groove 
almost without thought. Before the particular 
work of the dav is begun, the first thing after 
breakfast, prepare your soup, clean your vege- 
tables and leave them in cold water, and make 
your dessert for dinner. This done, getting din- 
ner On a gas-range is a small matter. Next wash 
the dishes. To many this is a bugbear, but with 
a little care it can be made easy. In the first place, 
never have a great collection of cooking-dishes. It 
is so much easier to wash a baking-pan or a dish 
in which cake has been mixed, at the time. Scrape 
greasy pans with a square, broad-bladed knife, rub 
them with paper, and scald with water in which 
pearline has been dissolved, using a Japanese brush 
instead of a cloth—-and presto! your pan is clean 
and your hands are not soiled. And here I am 
going to give advice which will shock the old-fash- 
ioned housekeeper. If dinner is an evening meal, 
do not try to wash the dishes after it. Scald and 
dry the silver, and let the rest stand until morning. 
The evening has its claims, and you are not dressed 
for kitchen work. In the morning you will be, and 
fresh for the task. One word as to dress. Keep 
in the kitchen a supply of large, loose, long-sleeved 
aprons, which will go over and cover any costume. 

ey are easily slipped off and on, and you may 
always be well dressed and well protected. 

Here is a weekly schedule which is only tenta- 
tive. What would be most convenient for one 
housekeeper or one locality might not be for another; 
but hold to the main idea—each day’s work jor that 
day. So that the week’s work may be done with 
the regularity of a machine. You cannot tell the 
saving in nerve fatigue that there is in method. 

Monday—Attend to the laundry and tidying the 
house, which is apt to be neglected on Sunday. 

Tuesday—Baking. 

Wednesday—Sewing. 








The Self-starting WINTON 





O more ‘‘cranking” j 4 
Start the Car from where you comfortably sit. 


You can do it now with the new Winton Model K. 

Just move the Ignition Dial-Lever a trifle, on top 
of Steering Wheel. 

That finds one of the four cylinders ready charged 
with Gas, and will Spark it into action without 
**cranking.”’ 

You thus save dignity and temper. 

You also save gasoline and electricity. 

Because you can now shut off the motor every 
time you stop, and start it again when ready, /rom 
the seat. 

This saves the motor from a lot of needless run- 
ning when Car is standing still, waiting for something 
or somebody. 

And a dainty Woman may now drive a Winton, 
without the inelegant necessity of ‘‘cranking” it at 
every stop. 

* 7 * 

But, think what this self-starting quality in a 
Winton Car proves for the Car Construction. 

It proves almost perfect compression of Gas in the 
cylinders. 

Because, you couldn't start the motor with an 
electric spark, unless there was gas in a_ cylinder 
retained there since the motor last ran, under high 
compression. 

Any flaw in the boring of the cylinder, or in the 
seating and fitting of the piston and its rings, would 
let the gas /eak out shortly after compression if not 
**fired”’ at once. 

This is where the Winton system of grinding the 
inside of cylinders,instead of boring them, shows its 
great advantage. 

In boring a cylinder the thin walls are likely to 
spring away from the auger, or boring tool, wherever 
there is a hard spot in the metal. 

This portion, when it ‘‘springs back’ ugain, after 
the tou: has been withdrawn, leaves a permanent eleva- 
tion, or friction spot, for the piston to chafe against, 

with a leaky place on either side of it to lose com- 
pression. 

And, wherever there is a softer spot in the cylinder 
metal, the tool bores through that too easily, with less 
expansive pressure on that part of the wall than on 
surrounding places. 

That creates a sort of depression in the wall of the 
cylinder which lets gas escape past the piston. 

* * * 


But with grinding it is different. 

Grinding out a cylinder brings no erpansive pres- 
sure on its walls. 

Because, instead of a. auger that fills the whole 
interior of the cylinder as in boring, the g.inding is 
done by a small Emery or Carborundum wheel that re- 
volves on a revolving arm, but in an opposite direction 
to that arm. 

This small grinding wheel thus follows the inside 
wall of cylinder, and cuts away the steel with Emery, 
in an absolutely true circle. 

t also leaves behind it a perfectly smooth, non- 
friction, mirror surface, instead of the coarse, wiry 
surface left by boring. 





Every Model K Winton cylinder is ground six to 
twelve times with a Carborundum wheel in this pains- 
taking and effective way. 

That is why Model K Winton cylinders hold the 
gas under high compression over night, so that the 
motor can be started from seat in the morning with- 
out cranking. 

And a Motor that will hold its compression like 
this, clearly utilizes all the efficiency of the cylinders, 
and of the gasoline, electricity, and lubrication used. 

A cylinder that won't hold its compression is like 
a leaky pail that you keep pouring gasoline into, but 
can’t keep full,—and gasoline costs money. 





. 7 * 


The cylinders of a cheap Car can't be ground, and 
so must be bored instead. 

Because, cheap cylinders are made of comparatively 
soft metal. : 

The grains of Emery used in grinding would sink 
into that soft metal, and become imbedded there. 

Then these grains would cut lengthwise grooves 
into the piston, when it worked’up and down, so the 
gas one escape instead of being properly compressed. 

But, Winton cylinders, and Winton pistons, are 
made of metal so hard, and so close-textured, that even 
Emery could not become imbedded in it. 

And Winton grinding leaves these diamond-hard 
cylinder walls in an absolutely ‘‘true” and smooth-as- 
glass condition, which eliminates friction, heat, and lost 
compression. 

The self-starting, and retained-compression, proves 
this beyond question. 

All Pistons, Piston-rings, Crank-¢hafts, Valves, 
Universal Couplings, and Transmission Shafts are also 
ground, like the cylinders, on the new Winton Model K. 

The result is maximum efficiency of power from 
Motor to Driving Wheels, much longer life to the 
Car, and great economy of Lubrication, Gasoline, and 
Repair. 

* > = 


The new Winton Model K has— 

A Vertical 4 cylinder Motor, which is instantly 
accessible. 

Flexible Pneumatic Speed-Control which gives 
a speed range of from 4 miles an hour to 50 miles an 
hour, by the mere pressure of foot on a soft spring 
pedal, and without touching a lever. 

Winton Twin-springs that adjust themselves to 
light loads, or heavy loads, on rough or smooth 
roads, and add length of life to the tires by taking 
all the hard bouncing off them. 

—Big Tires, 34- nch by 4-inch. 

—Powerful Brakes—3 of them—made with 25 
per cent larger contact surfaces than last year. 

—Luxurious tonneau, roomy, springy, and uphol- 
stered superbly with many little comfort features. 

Price, $2,500, and only one type of Car built this 
season—the best that concentrated effort can produce. 

Compare it with the finest $3,500 car on the 
market Auto Book now ready—get a copy from— 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. P 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Historic Styles in Furniture 


NOW READY 
190 Pages 100 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 




















GRILLES “DIRECT FROM FACTORY” 





























3.25 


No, 225—48 x 12 inches, $3.40. Retail value, $7.00 
No. 230—48 x 14 inches, with Curtain Pole, $4.50 

Retail value, $9.00. 
Others from $2.50 up. Largest assortment. 
Screens and special Grilles to order 


Division 


of Every Description for Walls, Floors,etc 


buys this solid oak Mantel, 80 in. high, 54 or 60in. wide &x 

16 Mirror. Heavy columns and elaborate capitals 

ing and hearth. 
Write for catalogue of Mantels, Grates. Tiles for floors 

and baths, Slate Laundry Tubs, Grilles, et itis free. 

Or send Io cents to pay postage on our Art Mantel Catalogue 

Mantel Outfits from § | 2 to § 


W. U. OSTENDORF. 2417 N.Broad St. Philadelphia. 


MANTELS 
TILES 


) Tile fa 
Club house grate, $10.00. 
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If You Had $3.00 


to Spend for Magazines 





Would You §S, 
Buy Three, 


ad it all for One or Would You 
articularly if Each of the Three 
was as Attractive and Valuable as the One? 





contents, at those retailing at Three Dollars. 


IS ONE OF THEM 


up your list for the coming year? 














DECEMBER COVER—Printed in Colors 





MF Negrenens are several Dollar magazines as attractive 
typographically, as readable and as valuable in 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


Furthermore, it is the only magazine of its class re- 
tailing: at One Dollar, and is considered by many equal 
to any of its competitors. ONE DOLLAR expended 
for THE WORLD TO-DAY gives you as good a mag- 
azine as there is in its field and saves TWO DOLLARS 
for other purposes. Isn't it worth considering in ‘making 





Commands the Best Talent 
Among Recent Contributors are: 


Watson Sehutze, Andy Adams, Ernest 


Carter H. Harrison. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


Israel Zangwill, W. T. Stead, Emile Combes, Wm. R. Harper, Brander 
Mathews, Walter Wellman, W. H. P. Faunee, Harry Pratt Judson, Ellen 
M. Henrotin, John R. Commons, Perey Alden, Daniel C. Gilman, Will H. 
Low, Lucien Wolf, Richard T. Ely, Florence Kelley, Albert R. Carman, 
W.S. Harwood, Robert Herrick, Wm. Elliot Griffis, Wm. M. Payne, Eva 
Poole, J. H. Hosmer, W. J. Long, 
E. W. Clement, Charles King, George E. Vineent, Frederick Starr, Wolf 
Von Sehierbrand, Edmund J. James, Frank H. Spearman, Aylmer Maude, 





is a monthly world review. 


know aw to write entertainingly. 


fact as amie as fiction. 


other magazine published. 

THE 
regularly many of its illustrations in colors. 
ure in which it excels. 


world’s progress. 
The above are a few pertinent facts. 
to warrant your becoming a regular subscriber? 


day. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


It is not made up of clippings 
from other publications, but obtains its information from orig- 
inal sources, and as a result is reliable and always up-to-date. 
Its contributors are the foremost men and women of the day, 
selected not merely because they are great, but because they 


THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes 
It believes in the educational 
value of pictures and contains monthly more illustrations of 
noted people, prominent events and famous places, than any 


WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print 
his is a feat- 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is a magazine for the home and 
needed by every one who wishes to keep in touch with the 


Are they not sufficient 


If so, 


WRAP A DOLLAR BILL in the coupon below and mail to- 





aeenmesaux CCC 
67 Wabash Ave., Chica 





Reda cd a esnns on Pinctnccacndnecednc onda ceseeeesees 


...1905. 


go: 
Enclosed find One Dollar, for which please send The 
World To- Day for one year beginning with the...... ...... 











Thursday—Clean 
rub the silver. 

Friday—General house-cleaning 
shake rugs, wash windows. 

Saturday—Baking and mending 

Sunday the entire house will b« larder 
supplied, the mending done, and the happy houss 
wife glad to show to her husband what comfort 
may be found in a day of rest ina cozy home. That 
day the breakfast, perhaps, will be somewhat later, 
and the dinner somewhat earlier than on week-days, 
so luncheon may be omitted and a little chafing: 
dish supper will end the day pleasantly. Luncheon, 
in general, may be made to count for very little, 
either in time or effort. A pz etty _hanecheon for 
guests may be as elaborate as you please, but ordi 
narily we do not need to make much of that meal 
On busy days the considerate on and will lunch 
downtown, as the housewife frequently will, when 
out shopping or calling, or when she meets him 
and takes a Saturday outing at the park or mat 
inée. 

In this schedule I am supposing that the 
couple keep no servant. In that case the 
dry work will be done out of the house. On Fr ida 
a strong, willing helper may be hired for the pod 
and the entire house be made clean and fre sh The 
windows upstairs may be washed one week, thoss 
downstairs on the alternate week. If great economy 
is necessary, the helper need come but once in a 
fortnight; then the housekeeper, with carpet-sweeper 
dustpan and brush, will keep things clean enough 


closets and refrigerator, and 


Sweep, dust 


clean, the 





young 
— 





for health and comfort in the interval The dust 
rag we have always with us—and the need of it 
and right here the folly of bric-a-brac accumulation 
shows. 


Do not make a museum of your home. Have it 


cozy, have it beautiful, but do not crowd it with 
useless articles. One good picture is better than 
ten inferior ones. Focus the interest, and do not 
scatter it with a thousand weak impressions. When 


one leaves your home, let it be with a serene sense 
of comfort, not with the confused feeling of having 
visited a bazar. Have a scheme for your house, a 
general scheme as well as a color scheme Do not 
mix oriental, colonial, and Louis XV _ styles all 
together. Let each room be consistent if you are 
not able to carry an idea through the whole 
I have alwavs thought it woula be wel 
owned their home, to furnish it in conformity with 
their time, and then hold to that, having all strictly 
in keeping with the fashion of the tin Then their 
decendants could say, “See a perfect example of 
the fashion of that time.” 

Cherish your possessions, not in a niggardly 
spirit, nor a mean hording of trifles, but take good 
care of the things worth preserving Remember 
how we prize at this day every perfect bit of china, 
every fragile piece of well-kept glassware that comes 
to us from our grandmothers. “My dear,” said a 
good lady to her daughter who allowed old china 
to go into the kitchen for servants to wash, “ if 
your grandmother had not taken better care of her 
china than you do, you could never have inherited 
it!” 

I have tried to show you that there can be pleas 
ure in housekeeping, even in housework, if one ap- 
proaches it intelligently. A lady can work as a 
lady, daintily; refinement a education can help 
in domestic tasks as well any other part of 


house 
a < ouple 








as in 


social life. Live simply, live sanely; above all, 
make a home. 

Teacher—“A coal dealer'has ten tons of coal 
which he sells at five dollars a ton How much 
does he get for it?” Scholar About sixty-five 
dollars.” Teacher— “That’s wrong Scholar 
“Yes ’m; but all coal dealers do it Judge 

“Want t’ put adv-tizhment in your pape r,”’ said 


the bibulous man; ‘‘musht have shomebody take 
care me.” ‘Yes,’ replied the clerk; “you want to 
advertise for a valet?’ “No Better shay 
‘Wanted—Shnake-charmer.’ ’’——/ 


Mr. Fighter—“T see they are wearing gx 
this year.’’ 

Mrs. Fighter (savagely)—‘‘Well, if they 
any longer than I do they will have 


ywns longer 


wear em 


to make them 


out of chain mail.’’—Chicago News 
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THE FRAGRANCE 


OF A VIOLET 








“LVAN 


Van 








S surely as the early 
violet is the harbin- 
ger of spring, so is 
VIOLET 

Soap with a Sentiment 
harbinger of refreshment 
delight. It 


fragrance of the Violet, 


bears the 


oilet Soap is obtain- 





able in the following odors: 
V Rose, Carnation, Lilac, Clematis or Helio- 
tr all drug stores. toc the cake. The box 
cakes 25c. 
P? red by ARMOUR & COMPANY 
AKERS of FINE TOILET SOAPS 
C} \GO NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


RI SIA *CRMENT cO., 










= PAGE'S GLUE “=== 


Joes not set quic S GLI re old Ne fn _ 
and has four times the strength (0) 
test, 1 in. eq. hard pine butted, s Lodicia 
Wy 1620 ibs. before parting). Used bythe best 

mechanics and mirs.the world over, Inval- 
nable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
China, Ivory. Books, Leather,and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c.if ourdealer hasn't our line, 










. i PACE’ PHO PASTE, 
genuine 2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
without  PACE’S ™ CILACE, 


2 02, size retails 6 *y mail, lOc. 


144 Eesex Ave. Giou jcoster, mass. 














What Members of 
the A. S. H. E. say: 
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[ am a lighted with the course. 


Address posta l to the A. . H. E. 
5325 B, Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Both time 
— Mrs. J. & 


ney are well 
rings, Canada. 


invested.” 





ms seem to put new meaning into 





ny things often considered drudgery,” 
G. Manchester, N. H. 
‘ind the course most interesting. House- 


roblems might be more readily solved if 
rage housekeeper would make up her 
omings. My lessons so far have been 
nstead ot work. I do so enjoy them 
’. M. R., Washington, D. C. 


gh [ have not half completed the 


I find that my old enthusiasm, the en- 

m a young housewife,— which alas, is 

deadened by the dull, because unscien- 

itine of daily tasks— has been aroused to 

degree that my middle-aged fervor far 

nes that of my early married life.”— A/rs. 
, Pasadena, Cal, 


booklet of the American Scuoot or Home Econ- 


s of the new “‘profession of home-making,” of the 
fered by mail, and gives a synopsis of the t ibrary of 
nomics. T his interesting booklet is sent on request. 
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Japanese Tapestry j ] 
By LOUIS E. CHARNLEY * ig 3 

T is not known by many people that in Japan are alwayssquare, and vary in size from one to 
the making of tapestry is a very old art. In _ three feet in width. a Copley z 
a _ 


(the Augustan Age of 

Japan), and even in 
earlier times, tapestry 
was in common use in 
yarious forms, chiefly in 
the temples. The art of 
making tapestry was prob- 
ably greatly advanced by 
some ‘pieces of Gobelin 
brought over by the early 
Dutch traders as ——_ 
to the different lords in the 
provinces where they trad- 
ed. It isknown as ‘“‘Tsuzure 
no Nishiki,” which means 
“brocading with short 
threads,” and is all made 
by hand on looms similar 
to those used in Europe in 
the old times. The cross- 
threads, laid in with the ae 
fingers and pushed down 


with a comb, are chosen, as PRIESTS’ KESA, 200 YEARS OLD 





As tapestry is made entirely by hand and is 
dependent for effect upon the skill of the artist- 
artisan who does the work, there has been and is 
being made a great variety, both good and bad, 
as to design and coloring, but in the present-day 
pieces it seems impossible to get the old color 
effects, and where time and care are used the 
cost of making is exceedingly high, so that there 
is not so much care taken in its manufacture now, 
and the real old art may be said to have fallen 
into decadence. 


., 

Priest’s Kesa. (With purple background.) Rep- 
resenting Paradise (150 years old). Author’s 
collection. 

Priest’s Kesa. (With scarlet background.) Rep- 
resenting Strength of Empire. (The design of 
the dragon taken from the Chinese. Probably 
200 years old.) 


3. 
Fukusa. (Background sky-blue, with gold 
threads run in for clouds, red sun and stork.) Rep- 
resenting Dai Nipon 


“Why, John,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Newkid, as she 
came into the room, “what in the world makes the 
baby cry so?’’ “I don’t know, my dear,” answered 
Newkid, as he handed the infant over to its mother, 
“but I imagine he is thinking of what the governor 
of North Carolina once said to the governor of South 
FUKASA, REPRESENTING DAI NIPON Carolina.”’—Chicago News. 








colors and length of 
thread, to meet the re- 
quirements of the design 
on paper which is placed 
underneath. he ra 

The first pieces made 
were probably hangings 
for use on occasions of 
religious festivals to 
drape the cars which 
are drawn through the 
streets in honor of 
special deities worship- 
ped. Later, Kesas were 
made and used by the 
high priests on certain 
days; these were follow- 
ed by other pieces, such 
as altar-cloths,. small 
coverings and hangings 
for shrines and use in 
temples. Later, in the 
Tokugawa _ régime, 
Tapestry Fukusas came 
into use, and it is these 
which are to be found 
in the shops at present, 
but good old pieces are 
exceedingly scarce and 


hard to find. Fukusas PRIESTS’ KESA, 150 YEARS OLD 
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Long recognized as the - 
$ best of pictures: choice im a 
@ as gifts to friends and ’ 

for the adornment - 
of one’s own walls. 
EDWIN A. ABBEY says 
“Excellent ... I could 
>not wish bettered.” 
S Fifty cents to $2000. At 
art stores, or sent on 
approval. Full ILLUS. 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
> sent only upon receipt 
FP of 2% cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 
may be deducted f-om a 
subsequent purchase of 
: the Prints themselves. 
> (List of our new subjects 
alone sent upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps.) 
This detail from Abbey's 
2 Holy Grait is copy- 
3 righted 1+95 by Edwin 

A. Abbey, 187 by 
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Why Not Give a Year’s Subscription to 


The House Beautiful 


TO A FRIEND FOR CHRISTMAS? 

















This Superb Drawing Free 


An artistic fac-simile of Otto Schneider’s 
famous portrait of an American girl, done 
in red chalk, size 12 14x18 inches, ready 
for framing, will be sent to any address 
Free of Cost upon receipt of a year’s 
subscription to The Metropolitan Maga- 
zine at $1.80. You will receive the 
magazine for one year and the picture 
will be forwarded to you, charges pre- 
paid, all for $1.80. Dept. 12. 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
12 West 29TH Street, NEW YORK 








New Equipment 


T= new Pullman drawing room and private compartment 
sleeping cars between Chicago, San Francisco and Port 
land on the Overland Limited via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line are especially adapted to the needs of 
the transcontinental journey. 

Each car provides standard sections, private compartmen 
and drawing room, (compartment and drawing room singly or 
en suite). The toilet conveniences are especially ample, the 
interior decorations are rich and pleasing, the brilliant electric 
lighting includes individual reading lamps of the most modern 
design in each berth, compartment and drawing roo! 


The Best of Everything 





PACIFIC cago and the Missouri River. Less than three days to the Coast 
as All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestert 
tviS< Line. Send four cents in stamps for descriptiv e booklets. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 





These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car set id 


rth composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, ie \k- 
lovers library and handsome observation parlor complete th 
equipment of the most luxurious train in the world, leaving Chi 


cago 8.00 pm daily, over the only double track railway between Chi- 
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BAL (OR aN tere CAST ER 


MAKES FURNITURE ROLL AS EASY AS A BICYCLE 


Free Thirty Days’ Trial 


Acme Ball-bearing casters will make beds and other furniture rol! 
with surprising ease in any direction, They save rugs and carpets. 
Never clog, stick or drop out. If your hardware dealer cannot supply 
you, send for free illustrated booklet showing styles and sizes and we will 
sell you a set direct. If not satisfactory in 30 days, money back with- 
out question. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., ag mg 4 co., 





COUNTER SUNK 


296 Broadway, N. Y. ppaqua, N. Y. CASTER CASTER / 











Removing Old Paint 


By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


en h happe ns, when one moves into another 


iat old paint must be removed from 

1d woodwork, before laying the new 

t of a different color that is desired by 
new tenants. Or, in renovating old fuy- 
it has been painted several times, it wil) 
lite impossible to give the wood any gort 

il i” se successive coats have been en. 
ilways more or less difficult, but often 
than is necessary is made of it. Paint- 
wccomplish this e ntire re moving = aint 
wor Zz alcohol into the surface the 


til the pont is all washed or e aon; away 


lowed by a thorough scraping of the gur- 
it is pe rfectly smooth and free from al) 


he pait This method is rather e Xpensive 


time, strength, and money, so for those 
economize, the following method is 


nded as being very inexpensive, requiring 


the time, and giving the best results 
severe labor. 

1e pound of lve, and put it into a kettle 

1 of water, letting it boil until it 

Add more water until there is enough 

pail, this additional water being 

Whi 1d the solution is still hot, don an 

rloves, and, taking the article to be 

ors, apply the liquid with an old 


i al 


If the paint to be removed is on a floor, a 


ould be used, on the end of an old 
furniture or woodwork is to be 
the liquid with an old whisk broom. 
solution ruins the whisk broom, so 
uld be saved for the purpose. Let the 
over night and wash it off the next 
1 dish mop wet in clear water. A 

n be made by tying strips of cloth to a 
ter should be changed as often as seems 
lhe paint should come off at this stage 
eeding, but often it does not, especially 
coats have been used, in which case 
times three applications of the lye 

i necessary. Apply the second washing 
hot, exactly like the first, and leave 
ishing it off in the morning, as 





clear, cold water. After every particle 
removed, a little sandpaper over 
will remove any rough places, giving a 


urface with very little extra work, 
suriace is necessary to the proper 


the new finish. Let the wood dry thor- 


uy or two after the last application 

washed off in clear water, and then 

stain or paint the clean, dry surface of 
ich bdr also be very smooth. 

nting and staining often have the appear- 

ferior work because the painter is in 


} 


1 hurry and applies each coat as thick as 


eto“lay.”’ This is wrong, and cannot 
1d results. The article to be painted 
carried to a room where it can be shut 
all dust and steam. A pleasant day 
lected for the painting, for paint or stain 

, dull day will never dry in thoroughly, 

e case of a chair, will adhere to and stain 
I any person sitting in it. Often 
up piazza or porch chair has been pur- 
tendency to stick has been very appar- 
ting the fact that it has been painted 
n a damp day, and the paint did not 
] Apply the first coat of stain or 
thin that it fairly “runs” as it is laid 

ng very little brushing to place it on the 
the wood. Go over the entire article 
leaving no trace of where a new brushful 
where the last leaves off. If the paint 
nné ed sufficiently, this coat will go on 
1y difficulty. Do not, in the hurry 

the png lay on another coat be fore the 
If this first coat has been applied and 

iry in a room that is free from dust or 
yuld present a smooth, clear surface 
and only when it is in this condition 
second coat be applied. This coat may 
thicker than the first and last, but it 


ll be so thin that it runs on easily, requir- 


ngth on the brush in order to lay it on 
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evenly and smoothly. Putting one’s strength on 
the brush causes the bristles to come out and stick 
on the surface of the paint, marring each spot where 
this occurs. More than this, paint that is applied by 
mere strength, in lieu of skill, is sure to be laid in 
ridges. It is far better to apply several thin coats, 
allowing each one to dry in carefully before the next 
is applied, rather than to finish painting the art icle 
in two seate, applied thickly, and finished in ridges 
and rough places. 

eS cocend coat has been laid and dried, it 
is well to go over the surface with a little fine sand- 
paper, and smooth down the rough places if any 
are there. This may not seem necessary, but it is 
always safer to doit. The last coat should be very, 
very thin, like the first, and should be “run” on, 
using the brush only a very little. Professional 
painters usually rub this coat down with rotten 
stone and oil, but if the paint has been put on in 
thin coats, it is scarcely necessary for the home 
painter to go to this trouble. 

For success, one must make very sure that the 
old paint is removed, and not a trace of it to be seen 
when the first coat of the new finish is to be applied. 
This first coat should be very, very thin, as well as 
the last, the coats of paint being used in between tha 
first and last being a trifle thicker than these, but 
at no time thick enough to require being laid with 
the brush a number of times before the surface is 
smooth. It is always wise to have a stick fastened 
to the side of the pail, and to drain the brush on this 
before applying it to the wood, for too much paint 
on a ok produces bad work. 

With these precautions, one is sure to secure good 
results, but all one’s pains and forethought will be 
in vain if the article painted is used too quickly, or 
brought out into the dust and steam before it is 
thoroughly dry. Haste makes waste is more true 
of this sort of work than of almost any other. 


Pebble Cameos 


By ETHEL M. COLSON 


—4 VERYBODY, at some time, has picked up 
and admired attractive pebbles from the 
shore of lake or sea. Many, pleased with 
the soft, delicate colors, have made collec- 
tions of the pretty stones. But to few 

people, perhaps, would it occur to make from 
these common beach pebbles clever cameos of 
artistic value and interest. This has been recently 
accomplished, however, by Mr. Joseph Gillespie, 
of Hyde Park, Chicago. 











CUT FROM A PEBBLE 


The origin of the really charming and ailuring 
“pebble cameos” came about in a casual way. 
An organist by profession, Mr. Gillespie, upon 
first coming to Chicago, several years ago, found 
himself with much unoccupied time on his hands. 
He spent hours upon the shores of Lake Mich- 
gan, admiring the vast, ever-changing expanse 


No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105-L 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 




















BEAUTIFUL HOUSE SLIPPER MOCCASINS 


rae ee . 7S ‘ . 
a a Made of Genuine Indian Tanned 






Wee Moosehide, Satin Bound and Beaded 
x Men’s plain, sizes G11 at $2.75 Misses’ and Youths’ plain, sizes 11-1 at $2.00 
Ladies’ plain, sizes 2-5 at $2.25 Children’s plain, sizes 5-10 at $1.50 


Real beaver or otter trimmed, like cut, $1.00 extra 











Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Free catalog of these and other moccasins 


This advertisment appears only once 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 105 Main Street, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Christmas 


-— =e 
mS \ Why not start the 
refurnishing of some 
room by 


Mi. CHRISTMAS GIFTS? 









H 
Beautiful Reader who has not 
received our catalogue to 


WRITE FOR ONE TODAY 










It will show you the nicest line on the mar- 
ket and a 50 per cent. saving. 


THIS LUXURY CHAIR 


is a Special Christmas Offering. Guaran- 
teed **Twiee as Comfortable” as any old 
style Turkish chair, and priced at 
bargain value. 


HALL CLOCKS 


Yes, we have a few of these 
left, but omly enough to supply 
these who WRITE AT ONCE— 
priced way down to lose out—but 
DON’T DELAY. \ 


Linn Murray Furniture Co., Lid. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR DISPOSAL 


RARE old Rosewood Sofa of Louis XV style, 

in fine state of preservation. Intending purchasers 
will please address M. E. R., Care of The House Beauti- 
ful, 209 State Street, Chicago. 




















ND HOUSE PLANTS? 


WE willsend you FREE 
a valuable booklet 

entitled ‘The Care 
of Palms” on receipt of 
your nameand address and 
the name of your florist. 
This booklet is an expert 
treatise on how to care for 
house plants and preserve 
them in healthy and beauti- 
ful condition. 


DOYOULOVEPALMS A 


* ald a 








Bombayreed Jardinieres 
For Xmas Presents 





We will also send you our 
handsome catalogue in 
colors showing a variety ot palms, ferns, etc., in Bom- 
bayreed” Jardinieres. Every woman who owns and ap- 
preciates house plants should know why they thrive better 
in * Bombayreed”’ Jardinieres thanin porcelain ones. You 
will also appreciate the beauty of “* Bombayreed”’ Jardin- 
ieres and the decorative effect they make in your room. A 
Bombayreed Jardiniere will make anideal Christmas pre- 
sent—one that your friends will appreciate more than any- 
thing else costing twice as much. 

Write for the booklet TO-DAY. You will he delighted with the pietures 
and information. A postal card will bring them. Address 


CAROLINA GLASS CO., Dept. H. B. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Exclusive Agents for “ Bombayreed Farainieres wanted in all cities 














ot sky and water. The pebbles iterested him. 


and one day, attracted by the tender blue 
gray tone and graceful shape of a particularly 
fine specimen, he idly scratched it with his pocket 
knife. Surprised at the ease and beauty with 
which a simple design grew beneath his eager 


fingers, he continued the work until a dainty head 
smiled up from the transformed bit of slatish stone 
Repeated efforts producing results equally 





pleasing, the surprised and delighted artist sought 
tools better suited to cameo carving than an ordi- 
nary knife blade. Not finding these ready at 


hand, he pro- 
ceeded to make 
them. Now, after 
much study and 
experiment. he 
works mainly 
with needles large 
and small, set 
firmly in wooden 
handles, and filed 
down to dulled, 
flattened, or one- 
sided points of 
varying length 
and degrees of 
sharpness. These 
little. delicate in- 
struments alone 
enable the maker 
of pebble cameos 
to +* successfully 
handle the par- 
ticular kind of 
water-edge stone 
best suited to his 
purpose. This 
stone, while sur- 





“TEMPUS FUGIT™ 





prisingly easy of manipulation, must r this 
very reason, be treated with extreme tenderness 
and consideration. As in other b1 hes of cameo 
cutting, a single false stroke means the ruin of 
the entire design. Many hours of careful work 
are necessary in order to produce successful 
cameo, nor are sound and perfect specimens of 
the desired shape and colors always to be sex ured. 
Only small carvings can be made, because of the 
impossibility of securing larger fragments of the 
stone. 

Some delicate portraits have be« uarved from 
common lake shore pebbles | Mr. Gillespi 
Aside from purely decorative purposes, the pebble 
cameos have proved useful and attractive as set- 
tings for belt buckles, brooches, clasps, watch fobs, 

and so o1 These 

have been most 
itisfyingly 
inted in dull 

l r copper 

me or two of! 

portrait 

latures Nave 

, ramed it 
gol l vith 
ed 
r eem 

; boat aa 
this 

F Mr 

] ni h« 

possi ( 

per wire 

i sf tT rT 

ne 
A STRONG EXAMPLE in interesting 
stone shows that gentle, persistent friction changes 
the rough, blue-gray surface to one of polished ebony, 
very attractive and uncommon in appearance 

Here, if need be, might be found still another 
forceful lesson in regard to the hidden possibilities 


of the so-called ‘‘common things 
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The newest, handsomest, most novel and 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wali 
like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us, 


The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 














JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best Furniture Book 
CALLED 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


BY MAIL $1.74 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG, CHICAGO, 




















I ry is told of a well-known business man 
wh finding his wife, went out into the kitch- 
n 1 the laundress was busy with the family 
liner inquired 





“Bridget, do you know any- 


thine mv wife’s whereabouts?’’ “Yis, sor,” re- 


plied get, “I put them in the wash.’’ 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





Ty lars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to al rt of the United States and Canada; to 
fore yuntries comprised in the Postal Union, 
29 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
ma registered letter, or by check, express 
or postal order, payable to “Herbert S. 
Sti 

V hange of address is desired, both the 
old a w addresses should be given. 

I use BreavtiFrut is sent to subscribers 
until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
howev nt as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 
scriy has expired. 

TI e supplied by the American News Com- 
I ts branches. 

\ ng rates to be had on application. 

I > BeavtiFvut will not be responsible 
for 1 eripts and illustrations submitted, but 


e caution in their care. 
BE at the Chicago Post-Office as second- 


Cr t, 1905, by Herbert S. Stone. Trade 
mar stered. All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, 
Republic Building, Chicago 
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The Cozy Corner 
A Final Word 


FEW months ago the House Brav- 

qiFUL published the statement that 

the cozy corner was no longer taken 

seriously and that it had passed 
into the status of a newspaper joke, with 
the book agent and the mother-in-law. We 
take this all back now. A contemporary 
prints a long article on the subject, which 
is so ‘serious ” that we are obliged to’ admit 
that our obsequies over the cozy corner were 
premature. ae 

Two columns of fine print are devoted 
to the construction and decoration of this 
household necessity. ‘Cozy Corners Done 
in Indian or Japanese Fashion,” is the title. 
From the explicit advice we quote verbatim, 
the italics being original: 

“Unique window-seats and cozy corners 
pretty for winter homes may be artistically 
finished in Indian, Japanese, or oriental 
style at little expense if a woman has the 
ingenuity to rig up a seat and make the 
necessary framework over it for the cloth 
canopy and draperies in a corner of the 
dining-room, beneath a window in the hall 
or along the wall ina library orsitting-room.”’ 

Then follow several paragraphs relative 
to boards and nails. The woman with suffi- 
cient ingenuity to “rig up’”’ a seat is supposed 
to be endowed with “sufficient ingenuity” 
to saw a smooth piece of white wood into the 
desired length, which, we are told, should 
be just six feet long, two and a half feet wide, 
and half an inch thick. This should be nail- 
ed to heavy pine posts, the writer adding, 
that if the seat is to fit a corner the ends 
must be sawed to an angle and nailed to the 
walls. We suspect a man behind the pen. 
No woman, unless trained in a carpenter’s 
shop would be equal to the successful nail- 
driving demanded by this oracle of house- 


hold art. The point of view is entirely 
masculine. 

Then come suggestions for an Indian 
effect. The connection between a wigwam 


and an Indian cozy corner is so close that 
a brief study of one is all that is necessary in 
order to erect the other; to wit: 

“To make a corner seat in Indian style 
for a dining-room, two Indian poles or spears 
should be nailed to the floor, and at the back 
of either corner of the seat they should be 
between four and six feet long. Each pole 
should be supported from the back wall by 
two pine sticks nailed securely to them just 
below the metal points to help brace the 
framework on which all the draperies are 
hung.” 

The color suggestions show a deep, dark 
knowledge of the subject. | ' P&S ay $s 

“For the Indian seat, vivid stripes of red 
and white, green and yellow, or cardinal 
and blue should be used for draperies and 
pillows. 

“In making a cushion for the seat, plain red 
denim should be used. If cut in a long 
*'x-foot pad or in two or three feet each, they 
would cover the board nicely, and if stuffed 
with excelsior, having an inch of cotton bat- 















ee "SECTIONAL 
VJ BOOK CASES 


Improwed System 





GIVE A GUNN FOR A GIFT 
And every day in the year your CHRISTMAS GIFT will be used and appreciated. 


A small library to-day may be a large one to-morrow. 
The Gunn Sectional System will take ample care of every need—one section is enough 
to start. 

The most satisfactory, durable and ornamental bookcase manufactured. 

The only sectional bookcase that has the handsome appearance of a 
solid piece of furniture—all sectional ear-marks eliminated. 

The roller-bearing, anti-friction doors easily removed to clean or replace broken glass by 
simply unhooking. The door can be easily removed from the bottom section without tear- 
ing down the upper sections. (See illustration)—*‘ The Gunn Way ’’—* The Old Way.” 

Gunn Sectional Bookcases -are sold through leading furniture dealers everywhere 
or shipped direct from our factory. 


You Really Should Get Our Booklet 


It tells all about Gunn Sectional Bookcases: their very low prices 
and many pupmeetans for furnishing the home and library. Mailed 
é 


The free. Write for it. 
Gunn Our Reference—THE USER—The Man With a GUNN 


Way Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets 













| IF YOU BUY AGUN 
























ae & & & @ 
Practical @ 
Christmas Gifts @ 


A Trunk, Suit Case or Traveling Bag 
makes a useful and acceptable Christmas 
gift for either man or woman. 

Our complete line of Christmas 
novelties in traveling equipment 
is the largest offered by any man- 
ufacturer. Take our No. 980, 
here illustrated, and note the 
difference in its construction from 
the ordinary trunk. 

It is made of three ply veneer, 
covered with vulcanized fibre, 
bound with rawhide with nickel 
plated malleable trimmings. 
Deep upper tray with unique arrangement; two additional dress trays handsomely 
lined throughout. Price $60.00. 


Our book, “Tips to Travelers,’’ sent 
on request, showing many new and novel 
articles, taken from our complete line of 
traveling equipment suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Abel @ Bach Company 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 









Insist upon having this mark on 
any Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you 
buy It is your guarantee of 
quality, style and durability, 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


For Twelve Months and a LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


The Tabard Inn Library 


For the annual Subscription 
Price of the Magazine only 


$1.80 
The Certificate of Membership in the Library which will be 


furnished you will entitle you to obtain an exchangeable book at 
any one of the two thousand Tabard Inn Stations 
in the United States on payment of the regular five- 
cent exchange fee. 

There are 1,000,000 books in circulation in 
the Tabard Inn Library to choose from. 

THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE'S con- 
tributors include the foremost writers and artists of 
the day. The Christmas number wil! contain 


twelve full pages in color. 











CUT ALONG THIS LINE.-.-- 


ORDER BLANK ou. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 3 West 29th St., New York. 


DEAR SIRS: 

I enclose herewith $1.80, for which please send me the next twelve 
issues of THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, and enter me asa Life 
Member of the Tabard Inn Library, forwarding me certificate 
membership. 








NE a ith pk Pd Wanda eR SR CORAL Re eh eeROED eRe Aeene dae eeos 





MAIL ALL ORDERS, AND ADDRESS, 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 3 West 29th Street, New York 














ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 
ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
12mo. $1.50 
There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 
A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. - - - - CHICAGO 
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top to make them soft, should be 


| vel ymfortable for lounging. 


1, white, and yellow striped cretonne 

make an effective seat, and perhaps 

e e in keeping with the general color 
than a plain shade. “Beneath the 
a valance of the same material should 

fa the floor and hide the wooden syp. 


| pe f the seat. It should be gathered or 


with a two-inch head and nailed 


| al the be. 4 with dull brown metal an- 
| tique nails that have rough uncut heads.” 


ng to contemplate the Indian cozy 


Ci ip to this point we have our choice 


stripes of red, yellow, and green, 

col ed with red denim nicely stuffed and 
for comfortable lounging, or cretonne, 

dian of all materials, “finished with 

nee, neatly tacked, gathered and 


| ple and adorned with antique nail-heads, 


reader’s dazzled imagination can add 
x more—so complete, so satisfying is 
the lian effect. But the writer is just 
x to his subject, has just dipped hir 
» his real “‘corner” resources. ‘‘Aftes 
» the seat, the best plan is to make 
g The ceiling of the wigwam 
we overlooked. 
easiest way,” we are informed, “‘is to 
he material fan-shape, from which 
h is gathered into graceful folds: 
The should be nailed along the sides to 
eit vall, and, of course, fastened to! the 
cel ind edges and tacked down. Twelve 
material is required for the top. 
W red, white. and yellow cushion, a 
* green, red, and white striped cotton 
ould be used to advantage.” 
the damask canopy in place, the 
sus woman’’ takes breath and surveys 
ne Enough cretonne, stripped cotton, 
1) have been used to upholster all the 
be m furniture, re-cover the living-room 
nd provide porch-pillows for several 
But what is home without a 
er, or a dining-room without a tepee? 
. uch for construction: now for the 
tive hints—the subtile suggestions 
vill give the finishing-touch. The 
m only is in place—the real “‘cor- 
ne! vet to come: 
re putting on the graceful draperies 
ike a cozy corner such a favorite, a 
lian fans fashioned like tomahawks, on 
poles, gets a fringe of dried yellow 
fF crass about the edges, may be fastened 
center and on either end of the cross- 


is point the writer’s geography be- 
a. little confused, and East Indian 
rth American Indian things are 
mixed—but his decorative vision 
clear, as may be seen from the follow- 


centerpiece made of two fans, 

blue, yellow, and green with white stripes 
iting should ‘be draped in a kind of scal- 
either end of the cross-piece, which is 
ine ches lower. From these points, 
heads may be fastened to carry 

e decorative scheme, a red and white 
| piece of silk should fall loosely and be 
about the pole beneath the metal 
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spear on the right, with the ends dropping 
in folds half-way down. 

The woman who has struggled success- 
fully with the canopy and the valance, 
and made her fringed fans look like toma- 
hawks, will meet her Waterloo with a drapery 
which must be arranged in a “kind of scal- 
lop”; a kind of scallop is the hardest of 
all scallops, and a kind of Indian scallop is 
something to daunt the bravest home decora- 
tor. 

But when she reads that the back is 
“quite easy for the silk may be put on in 
plain folds,” she takes heart again, feeling 
that the end is almost at hand. Having 
used damask and silk with a liberal hand, it 
is encouraging to find that the rear of the 
cozy corner presents opportunities for econ- 
omy. 

“Qn the other side, draped in the same 
way, a green and red striped piece of inexpen- 
sive silk could be used effectively. At either 
side of the seat a curtain of red, blue, and 
white, or red, yellow, and green striped silk 
should fall to the valance beneath the seat or 
to the floor from the cross-sticks above, and 
thus shut off the corner, making it ‘ cozy.’” 

The corner has become cozy; it has been 
attained at last. Nothing remains to com- 
plete the effect but a ‘“‘few ornamental 
touches.” 

“To the lining of the cozy corner, beaded 
moccasins or tiny bits of Indian pottery and 
pipes of peace may be fastened to make it 
more decorative. The seat should be filled 
with pillows in striped cotton and silks of all 
descriptions, and some of them could be 
made exceedingly attractive with bead fringe. 
Leather-covered pillows with Indians’ heads, 
tepees, camp-j.res, etc., painted on them 
would be unique and more appropriate for 
this kind of seat.” 

The ingenious and somewhat ingenuous 
woman who undertakes this cozy corner 
may rest secure in the results. If she lives 
through the experiment, it is safe to say 
that she will have the only one of the kind 
in the country. She will, moreover, have 
become an expert in the use of the hammer, 
in comparison with which a course in manual 
training will be mere kindergarten. 

But the writer of the article does not 
stop with the Indian. The gentle Japanese 
must not be overlooked. Do not for a 
moment hesitate to change the Indian 
corner into a Japanese one, for the founda- 
tion is the same in both cases. Only, if a real 
oriental effect is desired, ‘‘bamboo sticks 
may be used instead of Indian poles and 
fans,” and ‘weird little Japanese idols in 
colored pottery joined to the tops for orna- 
ment. The seat may be covered with 
cretonne or silk, but the design should be 
native birds, animals, trees, and shrubs, in 
real colors on a light green or yellow back 
ground.’ 

If eretonne is Indian, it is equally Japanese; 
ho exception will be taken with the writer 
on this point. The main thing in the argu- 
ment is that the colors are real—whatever 
that may mean. 

The top or canopy of the Japanese corner 
must be in “an elaborate pattern, showing 


Tobey Handmade Furniture 


@. We guarantee that our Furniture is what we claim it to bb—HANDMADE. 


@_ Of course we use power-machinery for the rough preparatory work. But 
all the shaping, dove-tailing and surfacing is done by hand. It is this touch of 
an artist's hand, working under the freest economic conditions, that gives to 
our product its distinctive quality. 


@_ Tobey Handmade Furniture is not excelled by the best that is made in 


Europe, and we know of none made in America that is its equal. 


@. Many of our pieces are richly carved, others are plain; the designs are 

eautiful in the extreme, and the finish and workman- 
ship perfect. We also make pieces to order, and are 
always pleased to enter into correspondence with anyone 
desiring furniture of a high order. 


@_ We invite you tolcall and inspect our product. 
@ Our little book, entitled “ Tobey Handmade Fumi- 


ture,” is sent free upon request. 





Every piece of Tobey 
Handmade Furniture bears 
this stamp in copper 


The Tobey Furniture Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 32d Street Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 
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Section $1.00 ee $1.75 Dour 
66 
undstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 


'On Approval, Freight Paid 


IT GROWS WITH 
YOUR LIBRARY 
{7 FITS ANY SPACE 











factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office 
Phat is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 


doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture 

Every book section has a non-binding. disappearing giass doer and is 
highly finished in Solid Golden @ak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each 


All goods sold direct from factory only 


Writefor The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO, Little Falls, N.Y. 
illustrated catalogue No. 1 L Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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THIS—is California 


When you get the combination of California is recommended in everyth 
Biase. BC een oe Ce read about it, also in our illustrated booklet 
Scncnd: BM Gokd Tix te Gs These Golden State,” which we'd like to hay 
Third: Strong Reasons for Going It is Winter here—Summer there, to-day. 
Fourth: No Good Reason for Not Going The reasons for going you'll find 

There's but one thing to do— Go! —a good reason for not going is hard + 

And one time to do it— Now! The trip need cost but little more 

You may not have another chance. at home. 











If not interested, you have finished this page—if you are, we ofler you the book 
and another telling how best to get there for your card and three 2c stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, P. Traffic M » Rock Island System, CHICAGO 
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NANTUCKET GREY 


HE beautiful silvery grey tone seen on the shingles at 
Nantucket and other old coast towns can be produced in 
eight months at any inland point by the use of 


CABOT’S BLEACHING OIL 


which bleaches the surfaces of the wood exactly like the 
result of 40 years’ exposure to salt air. It is No, 241 of 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains. Sample and circular of this and 
all of the stain colors, sent free on application, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ouse in black and green, on a yelloy 
The directions are final in regard 
canopy. The only choice given in the 
- lies between “ plain silk"’ or “folds.” 


vriter yields this point to the reader— 


being equally Japanese. Brass nails 
be used: But why paraphrase such 
tive gems. 

the canopy—should be tacked along 
ull at the end to the cross-sticks at 


side with round brass nails. It should 


upward toward the front and fasten 
the center of the canopy, making a 
f base for a piece of pottery or a pretty 

The sides of yellow silk, with red and 

birds of parvdise and rarrots, are tacked 
cross-pieces.”’ 

uld any one take exception to the In- 
undation, the red and green parrots 
ll criticism; a truly Japanese comer 


} ] 


] 
I 
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een evolved at last. 


date of this extraordinary production 
vear of enlightenment, 1905. The 


me newspaper with its “art in the 


‘column devoted to the painted snow- 
and the gilded rolling-pin has been 
ssed. The final word in regard to in- 
lecoration has been spoken. 

there are societies for the suppression 
nicious literature and we prate much 
sions, both home and foreign. 


PRICE OF LAND IN PICCADILLY 


he widening of Piccadilly the London County 
| has been for some time negotiating the pur- 
f a strip of land fronting Piccadilly and St. 


s street. The area, which is, of course, 


on, contains about 1,200 square feet, and 
agreed upon to be paid for it is $200,000. 
rks out roughly at $167 a square foot, or the 
sum of $7,275,000 per acre. It probably 
tes a record, but as the sum includes com- 
for disturbance, the purchase cannot be 


red with the — recently paid for sites in 


London Daily Mail. 


ng!’’ he cried, and threw himself at her feet. 

aughty damsel shivered, as in apprehension 

t low Princeton tackle!’’ she muttered, 
be calm.—Exchange. 





Gi What are you waiting for? Why 
u finish your letter to Ella?’’ 
) Girl I don’t know whether to say ‘Ever 


th truest love,’ or simply ‘Yours affection- 
You see, I can’t endure Ella —I think 
estable!’ —Tit-Bits. 


zo, on a slow railroad train that was 
r southward through the heart of Georgia, 
nus Ward—Artemus, the delicious. As 
tor came through for tickets, the humor- 
nidlv up. ; 
is road permit the passengers to give it 
‘ I € asked. 


the matter?” growled the man of 





thing,’’ drawled Artemus, in his hesitating 
is only going to suggest that it would be 
» put the coweatcher on the rear of the 


t do you mean?”’ demanded the conductor, 
: if his gaunt passenger were turned sud- 
ane with the heat of a beating Georgia 


you must see yourself,” insisted Artemus, 

e on terms of friendly confidence with the 

you can see yourself that there isn’t the 

risk of us overtaking a cow; but what, | 
there to prevent a cow from strolling in 4 
r door and biting a passenger?” 
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FORCING THE GLADIOLUS 


HE gladiolus is a comparatively recent 
addition to the list of plants which the 
florist forces into blossom. For the last 
few years the shop windows in early 
spring have shown many beautiful trusses 
of these flowers. Special varieties have been de- 
veloped for this purpose, and are available at low 
cost. They are of dwarf habit of growth, and for 
forcing are to be treated in much the same way 
as hyacinths. It would be an interesting exper- 
iment for one who wished to add to the list of 
window-flowers to try a dozen of these bulbs in 
a special window-box in which the bulbs could 
be planted and the box set away in the cellar un- 
til they had thoroughly rooted. Then the boxes 
may be brought to the heat and light of the liv- 
ing-rooms. ; ; 

The variety called the Bride, or Colvilli alba, 
has been one of the favorites for forcing. The 
flowers are pure white and are freely borne on 
long stems. This seems likely to be superseded, 
however, by a variety called the Blushing Bride. 
or Delicatissima, which is said to be several weeks 
earlier and to have flowers which are white spotted 
with pink. A red variety which is much grown 
is called Colvilli rubra. 


IXIAS FOR WINTER FORCING 


MONG the 
bulbs which 
deserve a trial 
for winter fore- 
ing, especially 

by the amateur with a 
small greenhouse, we 
certainly may class the 
Ixias. The handsome 
flowers are borne along 
the sides of the long 
stems and are of many 
attractive hues, in yel- 
low, pink, crimson, and 
scarlet. The bulbs are 
not expensive, costing 
generally only about a 
cent apiece, and the 
flowers are excellent for 
cutting. In the green 
house it is said that a 
good way to grow these 
bulbs is to plant them 
among the carnations 
on a bench. 


American 
Shade-Trees 


I. THE SUGAR- 
MAPLE 


O one whose 
youth was spent 
in a sugar-mak- 
ing region this 
maple must al- 

ways recall fond mem- 
ories of the old “sap- 
places” where, in the 
uncertain weather of 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





A JAR OF GLADIOLUS BLOSSOMS 


CONDUCTED BY 


early spring, the trickling juices of the trees were 
converted into delicious sugar. This qualification 
of the species distinguishes it from al] others, and 
gives it a unique position even to-day, when maple 
syrup rather than sugar is the chief product into 
which the sap is converted. This maple is, however. 
also of extraordinary value as a source of lumber 
and fuel, and is perhaps the most generally planted 
of all our shade-trees. 

The Sugar Maple is easily distinguished at any 
season of the year. In winter the opposite branches 
tipped with sharply pointed conieal bode are dis- 
tinct and characteristic. In spring the beautiful 
yellow-green blossoms in pendent cluster are very 
different from those of any of the other maples 
In summer the broad leaves with their round- 
ed sinuses, without the milky stem-juices of the 
Norway Maple, enable one to identify the species 
at a glance. And in autumn the characteristic 
key, fruits and brilliant yellow, orange, and red 
leaves serve a similar purpose. In the woods the 
trees grow strait and tall, often attaining a great 
height and a diameter of several feet. In open 
situations they develop a wide expanse of foliage, 
which serves to make them ideal for shade. The 
bark on young trees is rather smooth, but on the 
old trees it is deeply furrowed with vertical ridges 
and is of a characteristic deep gray color. 

The Sugar-Maple is also commonly called the 
tock-Maple and the Hard-Maple. The typical 
form is found through- 
out the northeastern 
region of North Amer- 
ica, being replaced in 
the more southern 
states by a variety hav- 
ing three principal lobes 
in the leaves. While 
the blossoms appear in 
earliest spring, the fruits 
do not ripen until 
autumn, and occasion- 
ally when the season 
has been dry they hang 
upon the trees until 
winter, when they fur- 
nish abundant food for 
the grosbeaks and other 
winter birds. 


II. THE RED MAPLE 


HE Red Maple 
is happily so 
named. At 
almost any sea- 
son it displays 
some token to justify 
the adjective. In winter 


it is the bark of the 
twigs; in spring, the 
blossoms: in summer, 


the key-fruits, while in 
autumn 


“The Maple-swamps 
glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with 
its separate flush.” 


The species is easily 
distinguished from its 
allies. The leaves have 
the sinuses acute rather 





Health, Comfort, Pleasure 


All the advantages of an open fire are combined— 
all the disadvantages are eliminated—in the 


Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


It fills your rooms with warmed fresh air from 
outdoors and takes out the impure air, making 
a cumplete change every fifteen minutes. It 
burns coal, wood or gas, is made in many beau- 
tiful styles, will fit any fire-place and requires 
one-JSourth less fuel than any other grate 


Send for the catalogue which explains 
all about it, pictures the different styles 
and gives prices. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 
47 Beekman Street, New York, 
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PRICE CUT IN HALF 


Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The House Beautiful $7.00 
SENSATIONAL PRICE $3.50 
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FOR A LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
mew and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 




















When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s —it keeps 
the si:in just A positive relief for chapped hands, 











ist rivht, 
chafing «oi all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
box —|>: eure that you get the genuine. 1 

by mail, 3c. Sample free. Violet Taicum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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APPLETON’S 


BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
25 CENTS A COPY FOR. 1906 $3.00 A YEAR 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 


There will be colored pictures in every issue, and 


SERIALS BY 


F. J. STIMSON (“J. S. of Dale”), Author of “ King Noanett ” 
ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, Author of “ Nancy Stair’! 


SHORT STORIES BY . 





BOOTH TARKINGTON MARGARET DELAND 


-APPLETON'S 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE PETER FINLEY DUNNE 


EDITH WHARTON REX EF. BEACH 


ANNE O’'HAGAN W. A. FRASER 
i. L. WILSON JOSEPH CONRAD 
ii. C. ROWLAND FE. W. TOWNSEND 


LLOYD OSBOURNE Etc., Etc. 





SPECIAL SERIES BY 


REX E. BEACH - _ on “The Looting of Alaska” 
HAROLD BOLCE on “ Japan, Our Rival in the East” 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON on “College Architecture” 
E. S. MARTIN - - on “ The Cost of Living”’ 


CHRISTMAS orrer FREE 


For all new subscriptions or renewals received 
at this office before January 1, 1906, at the regular 
price of $3.00, we will send the subscriber free, 
postage prepaid, our special Christmas De Luxe 
edition of “THE TAR-BABY AND OTHER 
RHYMES OF UNCLE REMUS.” Beautifully 
printed. Illustrated in colors by A. B. Frost and 
E. W. Kemble. Gold Stamped, Cloth Binding, 
$2.00 net (in a box). Special attention will be 
given to mailing this book with your card 
enclosed to any address as a Christmas Gift. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 436 Fifth Avenuc, NEW YORK 
































Atre you going to build? 


IF you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House Beaurirut will 

enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of Tue House 
BrEAuTIFUL—because, as one said: 


“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” 




















rounded. The flowers are on short stalks 
and the small key-fruits on long stalks that 
ari from a common base. The young trea 
1 smooth, distinctive light gray bark, while 
id trees have the dark gray bark separated 
into many long scale-like plates. The wood jg 
iluable than that of the Sugar-Maple, but it 
rgely used for making chairs and other kinds of 
f A 

any respects the Red Maple is the most 
picuous tree in our landscape. In winter the 
vigs often shine in the sunlight, while jp 
spring the deep crimson blossoms gq 
clothe the leafless branches, that the trees 
e the attention of the most listless observer 
\ few weeks later, when the blossoms have devel. 
) fruits, the latter are so deeply crimsoy 
hey give color to the landscape just come 
e leafy greenness of June. The termina] 
yn the younger growth are commonly crim- 
rough the summer, and in earliest autumn the 
foliage becomes so brilliant as to be the 

nt tone of the lower valleys. 





Red Maple is also commonly called the 


: t Maple, Swamp-Maple, and Soft Maple. It 
; wland tree, being especially found in swamps 
ng river banks, and is widely distributed 
eastern North America, occurring both 

nd south as far west as Jowa and Texas 

I rr Sargent states that the largest trees 
nd in the valley of the Ohio River and its 


Ill. THE NORWAY MAPLE 


MONG the shade-trees which have been in- 
troduced into America from Furope, the 
Norwav Maple easily stands in the front 
rank. It isa thrifty, hardy species, able to 
survive many of the dangers which beset a 

tree. It has thick, firm leaves of attract- 
and color, which remain upon the trees con- 
later than do those of the native maples. 
g the flowers render the tree conspicu- 
ractive, and throughout the season the 


ng fruits add a decided charm to the 
eral outline the leaves of the Norwav 
M resemble those of the Sugar-Maple, although 


ry easily be distinguished by the fact that 
al lobes of the former extend much farther 

do those of the latter. This fact gives 
nain part of the blade a characteristic 
ilar appearance which helps in its recog- 
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nition. A more certain test, however, is to break 
off a petiole. and if there exudes from the broken ends 
a milky sap, it is surely the Norway Maple, for this 
milky sap is the distinctive characteristic by means 
of which the species may alwavs be distinguished. 
The blossoms of the Norway Maple are very dif- 
ferent from those of any other species. They 
appear just before or at the time of the develop- 
ment of the leaves, in short clusters of a yellow- 
green color, that render a well-developed tree one 
of the most conspicuous objects in a spring land- 
scape. The flowers are commonly dicecious and 
are particularly interesting on account of the large 
nectar-disk at the base of each blossom. After the 
petals have dropped, the key-fruits slowly mature, 
increasing rather rapidly in sive during the mid- 
dle or last of June, by which time they have gen- 
erally reached their full length although the seed 
does not fully ripen until late in summer or early 
in autumn. Many of the key-fruits remain upon 
the trees until the leaves drop off 

These key-fruits of the Norway Maple are larger 
and more beautiful in form than those of any of 
the native species. They are united at a verv wide 
angle so that the general effect is horizontal, and 
they have a grace of outline which is exceedingly 
attractive. It would be worth while to plant a 
tree of this species just for the sake of seeing every 
year these key-fruits during the long months of 
their development. 

The bark of the mature tree is very dark grav in 
color, and thickly marked with narrow vertical 
ridges, having rather deep furrows between them. 
The outer bark clings closely tothe inner and the 
general effect is quite characteristic, The tree 
grows native over a large part of Europe, and is 
offered very generally for sale by American nursery- 
men. 


FORCING THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


VERY lover of flowers would be glad to 

be able to grow Lilies-of-the-Valley in- 

doors, but unfortunately this is not so 

simple a matter as it is to force the daffo- 

fodils and hyacinths. Mr. Eben E. Rex- 
ford, the veteran flower-grower, gives these direc 
tions for growing them in winter: “The pips or crowns 
should always be fresh ones, procured from relia- 
ble dealers who make sure of obtaining the best stock 
on the market. Keep them in a cold place until 
you are ready to force them, and then put them 
in pots containing sphagnum moss or sand, and 
place them, after watering them well where thev 
will have as steady a heat as possible of seventy 
or seventy-five degrees. Never allow the moss 
or sand to get dry. Keep the plants in a semi- 
dark place until their stems are two or three 
inches high. Then remove to a lighter position, 
in order to give the flowers a better chance to 
develop. This treatment, it will be observed, is 
hardly such as can be given in the ordinary liv 
ing-room, therefore one ought not to depend wholly 
upon this one plant for winter flowers. A green- 
house is the best place for it.” 


GROWING RADISHES 


N the greenhouse of the Maine Experiment 
Stat ion, Professor W. M. Munson has been ex- 
perimenting with radishes to determine the rel- 
ative value of large and small seed; the effect 
of sub-watering, and the influence of different 

temperatures upon the period of maturity. Large 
seeds were found to seallans from 30 to 50 per cent 
more first-class roots than did small seed from the 
same lot. Sub-watering produced 12 to 15 per 
cent more first-class radishes on a given section of 
the greenhouse bench than did surface-water- 
ing or an equal area of the same bench. There 
was a much greater loss from damping off on the 
surface-watered section. Contrary to the usual 
notion, the crop matured earlier, and was of better 
quality, when grown in the tomato-house, with a 
a night temperature of 60 degrees than when grown 
at a lower temperature 


“Was the prisoner informed that he was to be 
electrocuted ?’’ asked the sheriff. 

Oh, yes,’’ replied the deputy, “I wired him to 
that effect.’’—U. of M. Wrinkte. 


Your bat 

‘> 
Porcelain 
and One 





‘Yo woman particularly—the maker of the “home ideal’’—the perfec- 
tion, beauty and comfort of “Staxdard” Enameled Baths and One-Piece 
Lavatories appeal with intense interest. The installation of “Stavzdard” 
ware is the most economical aid to your own ccmfort, the safest 
guarantee of health to your family, and the cause of greatest pride in 
possession. Its white, smooth, one-piece surface makes it alone 
sanitarily perfect, and a constant pleasure to the sight and touch of the 
owner. No home can be modern, healthful or comfortable without 
it. The cost of installing “Standard” fixtures is low enough to satisfy 
the most economical. 

Our Book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS ”’ tells you how to plan, buy and ar- 
range your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as 
luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ever issued on the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, 
and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected. 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-33, can be purchased from any plumber at 

a cost approximating $94.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is 

described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of Staxdard’ Ware bears our “Stones” ‘‘Green and 

Gold’”’ guarantee label,and has our trade-mark “$tasaaere cast on the outside. 

Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stesda¢ Ware. 

Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 

Address Standard Sanitary Mfg,Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 











‘*The House Beautiful’’ is a magazine 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL magazine, 1 firmly beheve, is which tells you 
how to derive .he most artistic and beautiful effects, 


without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
roundings. It is a twentieth century necessity. Every single quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- oe ~~ R,. e popped eee oe any ome 

: "ut : ne Re cing x and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
ually. It is doing a noble work that will never die. us at your pleasure. 


E. F., Syracuse. N. Y. 


| ONE OF MANY 
| 














FIREPLACES should be put in all available rooms, including 
chambers, says a writer in “Country Life in America.” They are the 
best ventilators. Our BRICK MANTELS are approved by all ad- 
mirers of good art. We will mail you a book of photographic plates 
- upon application. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick 
Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IF BUILDING OR 
DECORATING 


the house you should consult some acknowledged 
authority before adopting your plans. Such you will 
find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation as a prac- 
tical and artistic decorator is too well known to require 
further comment. @ Chicago Varnish Co. offers the 
services of Miss Greenleaf as Consultivg Decorator to 
all who use their materials, sree of any charge whatever. 
They also offer to make purchases as well as selections 
ot wall covering, drapery materials {submitting sam- 
ples] as well as furniture, rugs, and all that goes to 
make a home ccmplete @ Full color schemes are 
supplied on request, with sample panels showing the 
beautitul wood finishes for floors and standing wood- 
work made by Chicago Varnish Co. The addresses of 
dealeis in your own town, carrying any of these ma- 
terials, will be furnished you. It unable to procure 
them locally, however, cur Decorative Department will 
be pleased to order for you, and 20 commtssion will be 
charged. @, Write tor further particulars to the New 
York office of Chicago Varnish Co.. 22 Vesey Street. 








CHICAGO VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue 
Chicago 


22-Vesex Street 
New York 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


Ideal Gift Books 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


16mo. $1.25. A small volume containing the best humorous 
poems by Americans. 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE . 


16mo. $1.25. This volume includes extracts from the works 
of the best American humorists. Nearly everyone of note is repre- 
sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S.STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 

















Talking Points for 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


Here are a fewreasons why you want THE Fowr- 
TRACK NEWS on the reading table in your home. 
Look them over, think them over—then send for a 
sample copy and see if you don't think THE Four- 
Foon ng NEws is worth $1.00 a year to yourself and your 
amily. 

Its scope is confined.to no geographical section; 
the world is its field. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It's different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational value 
to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as well 
as to the children. 

It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable articles 
and superb pictures. 





Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, $1.50; 
at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents wili 
cost you nothing. Send your address and two refer- 
ences to 


GrorGe H. DAniets, Publisher, 
Room 112A, 7 East azd Street, New York 














Sleep Comforts 


LITTLE PILLOWS AND FINE BLANKETS 
A GREAT HELP FOR THE 
NIGHT HOURS 


= HE little head pillows should not be r 
garded as a luxury to be had by a few, but 
@ necessity to be had by everybody, in 
sists a doctor whose fad, if it can be called 
a fad, is that people should be comfortable 
as they sleep. 

“Most people exclaim tome Why, we are com 
fortable when we sleep,’ but I know better. They 
can’t be with heads Iving on the usval large bed 
pillow, which brings a strain at the neck 

“Unconsciously, people seek avoid this neck 
strain by bolstering their head with arm or hand, by 
humping the pillow about the head, by attitudes 
that throw the whole body into a stiffness t] 
not permit perfect relaxation 

“Little head pillows obviate all this strain It is 
not a fad to have two or even three to tuck about 
one’s neck and back to relieve the slightest effort 
against absolute relaxation 

““«T never knew what peace was till 1 tried your 
idea,’ one of my patients told me. ‘I never waked 
up in the morning without a strain of more or Jess 
annoyance to me in my neck, for through all my 
life I never had been able to get perfectly comforta 
ble in bed. Now, I tuck my little wedge pillows, as 1 
call them, about me, and never bother about com 
fort, for I am simply surrounded by it 

“Speaking of comfort in sleep, why are most people 
so hard on themselves in the matter of blankets? 
People who can have plenty of luxuries will stint 
themselves in the quality of their blankets, purchas- 
ing for themselves those made for the most part of 
cotton — heavv, unyielding coverings that settle 
down like a weight of lead upon one, tiring tired-out 
limbs all through the night. It’s warmth that one 
wants from blanket covering, not weight. Every 
ounce of weight on the body as it sleeps is an ounc: 
of something to be deplored. 

“Let it be your first luxury, if you will insist upon 
calling necessities for health luxuries, to put a lot of 
good money in blankets. You'll have to put in a 
lot of money, for the fine blankets are expensive. 

“A very fine blanket, carefully cared for at wash- 
times and at moth seasons, will outlive a cheap 
blanket by so many years that there is absolutely 
no comparison between them 

“A good solid part of one’s twenty-four hours is 
spent in sleep. Upon the length of that sleep and 
upon the quality of it depends your vitality in your 
waking hours. The excellence of your work, the 
thoroughness of your pleasure, depend upon your 
sleeping well. You can’t sleep wel unless you 
sleep comfortably.”—N. Y. Sur 


The Shah of Persia is said to have once told the 
Duchess of Westminster that the fame of her beauty 
had reached Teheran. ‘‘Ah,’’ said she to some one 
who stood by, “he takes Westminster 
Abbey.’’ 
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A CATCHING IDEA 
HELPFUL contributor to one of our es 


teemed woman’s magazines gives to the 

eager searchers for novelties in cookdom, 

a “brand-new’’ idea for a sandwich, con 

sisting of “‘ two pieces of celery placed be 
tween thin slices of buttered bread, rolled, and tied 
with baby-ribbon.’’ Oh dear! oh dear! 

The celery sandwich, like many another old joke 
in household magazines, might pass; but couldn’t 
our original sister have given us a new fastener 
I am not much of a thinker, but, as a diner, it has 
always offended me to see anything intended for 
eating receive the amount of unnecessary handling 
called for in tying vituals with ribbon. Say, my 
sisters, how would the little snap clothes-pins 
answer? They are so easily snapped on and off, 
and when touched up with a little gold paint, would 
make as neat a little set-off as any sandwich need 


> 


want. And one set would last a lifetime And I 
believe it would renew the youth of the celery 
sandwich. 


Best of all, this little sandwich-clasp idea is re ally 
brand-span new, and isn’t it for new ideas we pay 
out our good dollars? BROTHER JI™ 











. THE ONLY 


X'MAS PRESENT 





LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


863 BROADWAY, bet. 17% 18. Sts. 
508 FIFTH AVE. at 42. St. 





ACCEPTABLE TO ALL, 
.— OLD AND YOUNG. — | 


FANCY BOXES AND BASKETS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


| New voRK 


20 OTHER RETAIL STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. w/ 

















PRICE CUT IN HALF 








Review of Reviews ) 
Cosmopolitan 


Regular 
Price 


Woman’s Home Companion ( $7.00 


The House Beautiful 





SENSATIONAL PRICE | ¢3 59 


FOR A LIMITED TIME | 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. 


Ar- 


range for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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We offer this beautiful 


n fine 


ur prices as well as our goods, 


NEW YORK SAMPLE FURNITURE 





HOLIDAYS 


For twenty years we made furniture excln- 
ely for the trade. Wenow manufacture and 
< DIRECT TO YOU, thereby SAVING You TWO 
rPROFITS—the Wholesaler’s and Retailers. We 
rotect you against damage by guaranteeing 
y article broken in transportation, 


freight You assume no risk 

We 5 ssned a special. fully illustrated 
4-pag+ catalogue, which will be of interest to 
“va of good furniture sent free for the 


Louis XV Toilet Table 


Genuine Quartered Oak, Bird's-eye 


sul Mahouwany top 20x32, with 16x20 

h Plate Beveled Mirror, highly polished 

rass trimmings, perfect workmanship, abso- 
sw model, atrongly constructed, 


ely ne 
For only $10.50 "sn" 
If + i the same goods for less price. we 


illy refund vonr money. We gvar. 


Money Back if Not as Represented 


37-39 East 2ist St., New York 
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Collectors’ Interests 
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Old Candlesticks 


E have made many improvements in 

our manner of living since the days of 

our forefathers, but, as yet, we have 

found no satisfactory substitutes for 

firelight and candlelight. Methods of 
heating and lighting, when viewed from scientific 
standpoints, have progressed wonderfully; back- 
logs and tallow-dips are quite outclassed. But, if 
the other side of the question be considered, we may 
regret the extreme convenience of steam-radiators 
and electric-light fixtures. Pressing a button or 
turning a coil will not quicken either log or candle. 
Both require time and care. The convenience of 
the incandescent burner is largely responsible for 
the dearth of candlelight in our rooms. 

The colonial revival—may it never pass—has 
brought candlelight again into fashion. The fire- 
place has become a feature of all modern building, 
and its root in our hearts and homes is too deeply 
fixed to be called a matter of fashion. But candle- 
light is as yet only an occasional blessing. 





. ae 


ENGLISH SILVER AND SHEFFIELD 


Candles at the dinner-table are an every-day af- 
fair. Hidden under shades of silk and fringe. and 
adjusted by means of a celluloid tube, they are hard- 
ly recognized. Their simplicity is gone and they 
might be little electric lights, so far as beauty and 
poetry are concerned. A candle is at its prettiest 
in an old candlestick, brass, pewter, or silver, stand- 
ing on a mahogany table, with snuffers and trav near 
athand. If white painted woodwork and such old- 
lime accessories as samplers and silhouettes are 
in evidence, so much the better, but they are not 
essential The charm of a candlestick is that it 
fits so well into everv background. It is like a well 
bred guest, at home in any environment. 

Candlestick-collecting is one of the pleasantest 
hobbies in existence. It does not require a 
fortune; it does not demand a house, or even a seven- 
room flat: A goodly array of candlesticks may be 
displayed in a one-room establishment. It is a 
useful hobby; some hobbies are not. Samplers, for 
instance, cannot by any stretch of the imagination, 
be regarded in the light of household necessities. 
A collection of teapots cannot be classed under 
the head of the purely useful. At most, only two 
or three can be in activeservice. Candlesticks can- 
not break; herein they have the advantage over glass 
and china. They are not affected by dampness, 
never fade, nor can moth and rust corrupt. Can- 
dlestick-collecting does not require travel. The finest 
(ld brass stick in the world may be lurking in the 
junk-shop around the corner. There are so many 
reasons why one should acquire candlesticks, that 
the wonder is people collect anything else: A final 
reason is, that they never get out of order, like old 
«locks and watches. They are the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 


Of all old sticks, those which we inherit we most 
dearly prize. There is something extremely hu- 
man about a brass or silver candle-holder which has 
stood a centurv of service in one family. Old fur- 
niture must be “done over” in order to make it pre- 
sentable, but the old stick, except for occasional 
cleaning, remains unchanged. Now that tallow 
and bayberry candles are made by clever crafts- 
men, the candlestick can burn in the same old way. 

Bayberry candles give forth a sweet, pungent 
odor when snuffed, but the same cannot be said of 
tallow candles, which call to mind a smoking beef- 
steak. Bayberry dips are a light, greenish brown, 
tapering slightly at theend. They burn with a beau- 
tiful starry gleam, and should never be desecrated 
by shades. For the Christmas table, and for colo- 
nial teas and other patriotic gatherings, nothing 
could be more appropriate than these bayberry 
tapers. 

The candlesticks chosen to illustrate this article 
are both inherited and acquired. One picture 
shows a fine pair of silver specimens in company with 
a pair of Sheffield ones; another contains a set of 
fire gilt girandoles with prisms; the third reproduces 
a Russian candlelabrum of brass. All are excel- 
lent specimens of their kind, and all are in burning 
condition. The girandoles have hand-made can- 
dles in their sockets. They have the hand-made 
look, tapering at the point and agreeably uneven. 
Candles of purest wax were burned in girandoles 
when they were first imported. Tallow candles 
were not then in vogue, and were never considered 
quite correct in a parlor. Girandoles were ‘‘chim- 
ney ornaments,” and usually derorated the parlor 
mantel. When placed in front of a mantel mirror, 
the glittering prisms were reflected and the effect 
was quite dazzling 

The set illustrated have bases of white marble. 
Figures in fire-gilt uphold the candle stems, which 
are finished with elaborate wreaths of gilt. The 
prisms are finest cut glass, showing rainbow-color- 
ing. This set is in beautiful condition; the gilt 
is as bright as if just from the casting, and every 
prism is in place. It is a rare circumstance to find 





RUSSIAN CANDELABRUM OF BRASS 





VERDICT. 


OF LEADING 


ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the lead- 
ing Architects all over the coun- 
try upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 








‘“‘Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anytning we have seen.’’ 

“Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications."’ 

“I like them immensely. There should be a large 
field for these.’’ 

‘*They are all good. There are many places where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect.’’ 

‘*These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them."’ 


**I think these are very pretty. This is splendid. 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon."’ 

‘Something the people will take to with e-scat 
avidity.’’ 


‘“‘Beautiful! Does it appeal to me? Very much 
indeed.’ 

‘*I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. It is splendid.’ 


‘*These will prove a great success, We have tried 
to get these Tones but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled. This is a splendid 
collection of samples.’’ 

‘*The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing."’ 

**These grays are fine, I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer.”’ 

‘“‘They appeal to me asanarchitect. All your sam- 
ples are splendid."’ 

‘*I am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good."’ 

“‘Your samples are beautiful. I have never seen any 
as good."’ 

‘*Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them."’ 

“That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. The best I have seen. Yours is a fine 
line of goods.”’ 





If you intend building or re-decorating, permit us to 
send you a sample panel. For two cents each we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 











CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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“The CASEMENT WINDOW: 
WHY NOT se TITLE OF A TIMELY ARTICLE BY 


IN THE NOVEMBER Howse BEA UTIFUI 

E have solved the problem of the Casement Window with our 

patent *‘ Hold Fast*’ Casement Sash Adjuster. . Which operates 
and secures the sash closed or open >» le 
at any angle from inside the screens. 
Simple, durable, easy to work; 
the only casement adjuster on the 
market which provides for the easy 
manipulation of the sash without 
interference with the screen. 





























Our Booklet tells all about Case- 
ment Design, Construction, Etc. 





THE ANSWER 





THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 


SUITE 1200 17 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 











LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
Review of Reviews 7} Regular SPECIA L , PRICE 





Cosmopolitan Price for a 
Woman’s Home Companion { 7 00 
The House Beautiful J $ Limited Time 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 























we PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABI E, HOMELIKE HOTSES, BLY uY 
KOOKS. For complete, clear drawings and definite specifi 
Interior and Exterior Effects, enabling you to buiid ¢ ’ 
The books give ch ar and correct floor and perspective sket 


BUY MY PLANS 


SATISFACTION. 


costs and prices for ;lans. I also make special sketches an ro YOU: 
have been called a mind reader in this line. 
New Pieturesque Cottages (1904). Containing Original aad s 


from $2,800 to $6.00« 
| Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vel. 2. Disigns for Summer H 
by mail, $1. 

Picturesque Semmes Cottnaen, Vol. 3. Designs for Stone, S 

| Bungalows. Price by mail, $1.00. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-!020 Chesteut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 














A Book for Society Women 


Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which tells how famous 
beauties have kept their looks, how plain womer 
have improved their appearance, and how ugly w 
have come to look well. It gives advice, recipes, and 
gossip. It is filied with interesting notes about titled 
ladies in all the courts of Europe. A workinvaluable to 
all society women. It is fully iliustrated, decorated 
with borders on every page, printed in colors and beaut 
fully bound. Sent postage paid to any part of t 
United States on receipt of Two Dollars. Address 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 
Republic Building, Chicago 


The Martyred Empress of Austria . 
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intact. Hunting missing prisms is like 
missing stoppers for old decanters—a lon 
icult pursuit. This set has stood upon one 
since 1815, at which time it was imported 
rane The same house contains the silver 
id candlesticks, likewise the fine Rus. 
a Rabe: im. Old silver sticks are seldom 
pairs outside of private collections, and 
st search far for a perfectly matched pair 
( om or antique-shop. Silver candle. 
never inexpensive, and were seldom 
families of moderate means. They were 
the parlor, brass, pewter, and iron being 

the : adie r rooms. 
r candlesticks and silver porringers are often 
d in old wills and inventories. Orders 
broad—usually to London—for “new- 
n candleware.”” Washington was very 
bout his china and silver. John Han- 
long detailed letters abroad when he fyr- 
new house on Beacon Hill for his bride, 
iful Dorothy Quincy, and among the 
re several requests for “sets of candle- 
homas Jefferson’s love of simplicity did 
with his liking for well-designed and 
rnamented candlesticks. In the spacious 
f Monticello a pair of branch candlesticks 
reserved. The dining-room contains a 


eandle-chandelier, still filled with tapers, 
ed nightly by the present occupant of the 
rson M. Levy, Esq. 





FRENCH GERANDOLES OF GILT 


ion with this old mansion, a descrip- 
thediary of Marquis de Chastellux, 
mmanding theF rench forces in America, 
[his distinguished Frenchman is 
this country by the pleasant 
ed down in his diary about Ameri- 
ses and American women. ‘This _ house, 
Mr. Jefferson was the architect, and 
of the workmen, is extremely elegant, 
Italian taste, though not without 
ynsists of a large square pavilion, 
nee to which is by two porticoes, orna- 
th pillars The coed 9 oi consists 
1 very large. lofty salon, which is deco- 
tirely in the antique style; above it is a 
he same form. Two wings, with only a 
loor and attic story, are joined to the pavil- 
municate with the kitchen offices, etc., 

a basement under a terrace. - 
have made a special point 
ition. The first Argand Gesaae im- 
por nto this country is said to have been used 

at i ello 


seems to 
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q A PERFECT PIANO A PERFECT PLAYER 
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tone-—of the easiest action—of the highest quality. 


of any piano player made. 
@ A little practice will enable you to perform the 


is possible in other players. 


gift for every member of the family. 


father by the use of the player attachment can 


@ The Krell Auto-Grand 


posseses. 


PIANO CO. 
NEW CASTLE 
INDIANA 





AS A PIANO 


€| The Krell Auto-Grand gives you a piano— 
perfect in tone and action and the most modern up- 
to-date piano player—both combined in the same 
beautiful case. 





TWO WAYS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


@ If you are a skilled performer—you will find in the Krell Auto-Grand a piano of the purest 


@ If you love music—but do not possess the technical ability to play a piano—you will 
find the Krell Auto-Grand—the most modern, up-to-date piano-playing mechanism 


tions—with an expression, shading and interpretation impossible in any other 
piano player. Each key has an individual bellows attachment—easily 
controlled—-but capable of a greater musical interpretation than 


THE BEST OF ALLCHRISTMAS GIFTS 


@. Its pleasures lasts throughout the years. A Krell Auto-Grand is a Christmas 
@. The daughter with her fine musical training can use the piano—the 


the old family songs to grand opera. The young children can 
begin their musical education by familiarizing themselves with 
good music by means of the player. Every member of 
the family can use it—either as a piano or as a player. 
@_ Used as a piano—the player mechanism is 
entirely concealed. A touch brings the player 
mechanism into action. No adjustment 
necessay. | Everything simple and easy. 


special features no other player 


AUTO-GRAND 





most difficult operatic selec- 


play any piece from 


has 





AS A PLAYER 


@ Our beautifully illustrated free catalog tells all 
about the piano-players. Send for it to-day—you 
must know about the Krell Auto-Grand if you are 
interested in a good piano player. 





R. 8. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 





‘That 
Decauville 

















In building your automobile knowledge construct your foundation on facts. And don't buy except on 
facts. There are real reasons for the superiority of 


“THAT DECAUVILLE CAR” 


Here are the facts that are selling “ Decauville ” machines t ay: 


Fact 1—“ That Steel Pan.” The entire machinery is placed on a solid, flat, unwrenchable bed, which keeps everything in 
perfect alignment and cannot be damaged by anything short of a total wreck. 





Fact 2—“ That Decauville Engine.” The triumph of engine science, the product of ten yea practical tests on the road. Two 
separate and independent ignition systems. Speed governed by a variable lift valve, automatically throttled when 
changing gears, which prevents “racing” of engine. 

Fact 3—“ That Decauville Racer.” Now on the track for the fourth season. In 1902 made a mile in 48 seconds. This season's 
car is the development of the Decauville racer. High grade workmanship and 1 il and “ knowledge” of automobile 
construction is the secret of “ Decauville” enduring qualities 








Fact 4—“ That Decauville Guarantee.” An unlimited guarantee not only replaces parts—it insur erfect reliable mechanism, else we 
could not afford to give such a guarantee. 





For refinement of detail, strength and simplicity of nstruction, and luxurious t, “ That 
Decauville Car” is without a peer. Send for beautifully illustrated catalogue nore facts 


DECAUVILLE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Sole American Agent Licensed 


Send for Booklet No. 8 


SALESROOM AND GARAGE :— Southwest Comer of Broadway and 56th Street 
NEW YORK 


For your peace of mind we carry a complete stock of Decauville parts for immediate replacement in case of accident 
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